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CRITERIA 
TESTING PROGRAM 


By 
ARTHUR EF. TRAXLER 


HE CRITERIA of a testing program are 
anions in part upon the nature of 
the school and the grade level of the pupils 
involved. Certain general criteria, however, 
are applicable to nearly all kinds of schools 
and practically all grade levels. These cri 
teria may be phrased in the form of ques 
tions 


1. Is the testing program comprehensive? 
different kinds of tests? It 
is dithcult to interpret a test score in one 


Does it include 


area, for example, reading comprehension, 
unless it can be compared with scores in 
other areas. The level of a pupil's score in 
a given subject is not as important as the 
pattern or profile of his scores indicating 
his strengths and weaknesses. 


2. Does the testing program include all 
pujprls in the school? If the tests are placed 
on a voluntary basis, or if they are given 
only to the pupils who are having difficulty, 
or if they are administered only to selected 
groups, or if a large number of pupils are 
designated as special pupils and are ex 
cluded from the-elass distributions, errone 
ous conclusions may be drawn concerning 
the ability and achievement in the school 
as a whole. What is more important, if 
some pupils are excluded from the testing, 


their educational guidance may be impaired 
by the fact that their records are incom 
plete. Following cach testing program there 
is.a need for a careful check-up and testing 
of absentees, even though this procedure 
will inevitably involve a large amount of 
extra work for the person in charge of the 
testing program. 


3. Are the tests given at regular intervals? 
Are there regular fall and spring testing 
programs in the school, or are the tests 
given in a haphazard manner whenever it 
suits the convenience of the staff member in 
charge of testing? If the tests are adminis 
tered at regular intervals, it is possible to 
study the growth of the pupils from year 
to year or from the beginning of the school 
term to the end. But if they are given u 
regularly, growth studies are likely to be 
difheult to make and of little value 


4. Are the tests well timed? Is the ume 
of administering the different types of tests 
carefully planned so that the results will 
be of maximum usefulness? For instance, 
are tests of reading ability and arithmetic 
skills given fairly early in the fall so that 
there will be time to plan and carry out 
corrective work for pupils found to be re 
tarded in certain skills? Are tests in one 
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fat subjects sah as plane geometry and 
nology, given toward the end of the year 
so that the results can readily be reported 
to the teachers who have the pupils un class, 
and yet far enough from the end of the 
term to enable the teachers to make practi 
cal use of the results? 


fre the an the school's testing 


program comparable? Are the various tests 
m a particular tall or spring testing pro 
gram constructed along similar lines and 
standardized on similar populations so that 
it possible to make comparisons among 
the results on the different tests? Is an at 
tempt made to keep the tests from year to 
year comparable through the use of dif 


ferent forms of the same battery? 

It has been observed that occasionally a 
school will deliberately vary its testing pro 
gram from one year to the next in an effort 
to get as many different kinds of measures 
on its pupils as possible. While a certain 
smount of experimentation, particularly 


with new and promising tests, is necessary, 


lrequent changes in the tests used are ordi 
nanily undestrable, Such frequent changes 
are likely to 


«hool asa whole a contused picture which 


wive the test results for the 


even test specialists find it difhcult to inter 
pret 
& De the tests 


uted agree with the objec 


troes and the curriculum of the school? In 
planning a testing program, it is advisable 
fou a school, fst of all, to state its objec 
tives, not merely in general terms but spe 
itually and in detail, and then to try to 


wee tests that are in line with the objec 


tives and the course of study that has been 
formulated to carry out these objectives 
bor instance, if a school has an integrated 

ramon the stucdees, it will likely 
that a general achievement test in 

studies is better sunted to its program 
mm needs than separate tests in: American 
bias corld hosters and other Spree 


lhe 


subjects. No set of standardized tests will 
fit the objectives and program of an indi 
vidual school exactly, but there should be 
a reasonable amount of agreement if the 
results are to be meaningtul. 

7. Are the specific tests carefully chosen? 
Does a competent group of persons go over 
the tests themselves with care and study the 
available statistical data concerning them? 
Many different tests are available for various 
fields, and there is often a great deal of 
difference in the value of these tests. The 
work of studying and choosing among spe- 
cife tests is so time-consuming and has so 
technical ramifications that often- 
times it is preferable to have this work done 


many 


by a committee appointed to represent a 
group of schools with similar objectives and 
For 
mende! for the testing programs of the 
Educational Records Bureau aré chosen by 
Test Selection o« the 
Committee on Tests and Measurements 


progr instance, the tests recom 


a Subcommittee on 


8 Are the tests carefully administered to 
cach group? No matter how reliable and 
the the 
worthless by 


valid tests are, results may be 


rendered almost indifferent 
and careless administration. The question 
of whether the tests should be administered 
in large, specially scheduled groups or in 
the regular classes is one that can be decided 
only on the basis of local conditions. I 
the physical equipment of the school is 
suitable, probably more nearly standard 
onditions can be achieved through the use 
of a small number of large groups. But a 
more natural and less tense atmosphere 
may attend the administration of the tests 
in the regular classes. 

If the tests are given in the regular classes 
with all or nearly all the teachers par 
ipating, it is important to precede the 
testing program with a special period of 
instruction and training of the teachers in 
test 


administration. It is highly desirable 


to make sure that the teachers understand 
the purpose and value of the tests and that 
their attitude toward the testing situation 
is favorable, for an indifferent attitude on 
the part of a teacher may be reflected in 
indifference in his pupils. Even with these 
precautions, it may be necessary to leave 
some teachers out of the test-giving process, 
for some excellent teachers seem constitu- 
tionally unable to administer tests according 
to a definite and rigid time schedule. 


g. Are the tests scored accurately? Test 
scoring is a difhcult and wearisome clerical 
task. It calls for careful attention to detail, 
not only in the original scoring but also 
in the rescoring and checking, and it re- 
quires vigilant supervision if large errors in 
the scores of individual pupils are to be 
avoided. As a rule, a clerical staff, specially 
chosen and trained for this task, can score 
objective tests more rapidly and accurately 
than the most intelligent group of teachers 
a school can assemble. It is doubtful 
whether a school can ever feel confident of 
the accuracy of the test scores on its records 
unless it either specially plans and carries 
through a thoroughly supervised local scor- 
ing program or makes use of the services of 
an outside scoring agency. 


10. Are the test results tmmterpreted in 
appropnate norms? National 
norms based on a meticulous statistical 
sampling of public schools throughout the 
country are likely to be very useful for an 


terms of 


average public school, but these norms may 
be almost useless for a public school in a 
remote rural area of the South or Midwest, 
a school in an under-privileged area of a 
large city, or a college-preparatory group in 
a suburban public school or an independent 
school. The test individual 
pupil or a class group should be compared 
with norms appropriate to the background, 
training, and educational and vocational 
goals of that individual or group. It is with 


scores of an 


15 Crrrerta or a Testing Procram 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


How good is your school’s testing 
program? By using Dr, Traxler's fifteen 
ertteria you can arrive at an answer to 
that question. The article is based upon 
a talk which the author recently gave 
at a meeting of the Association of Pri- 
vate School Teachers of New York 
and Vicinity. He is associate director 
of the Educational Records Bureau, 
New York City. 


this kind of need in mind that the Edu 
cational Records Bureau prepares after each 
testing program carried on by its member 
independent schools special norms based 
on the results of the tests taken by the 
pupils in this group of schools. 


11. Ave the test results quickly reported 
to teachers and counselors in understanda- 
ble terms? If the test results are to be of 
maximum value to the school they must be 
placed in the hands of the person in a posi 
tion to use them while the interest in the 
tests is stili strong and while there is still 
time in the school year to act upon the 
needs indicated by the results. The scores 
should reach the teachers and counselors in 
not more than a few wecks at the most, 
The test data should be organized in the 
form of class distributions and alphabetical 
lists so that the results for both groups and 
individuals can be quickly and easily appre- 
hended. 

The results should be expressed in terms 
that the individuals who are to use them 
can understand. For most classroom teach- 


ers and many counselors, percentile ranks 
are the best medium of expression of the 
results. Where there is a high degree of 
sophistication concerning tests, the results 
may be expressed in units whose statistical 
properties are superior to percentiles, such 
as standard scores or Scaled Scores. 


12. Ave the test results recorded on 
dual cumulative record forms? The results 
of cach testing program have an immediate 
usefulness, but they also have a long-term 
and this value is enhanced as data 


The 


point cannot be over mphasized that while 


value, 


are accumulated trom year to year 
it uppertant to know the level of ability 
and achievement of a pupil at a given ime 
its much more important to know how he 
ws growing in the different areas measured 
by the tests. Growth can be noted and ap 
praned only when the test results are syste 
matially recorded on individual forms. A 


whool may either prepare its own cumu 


lative record form or use forms generally 
available through such organizations as the 
Fducational Records Bureau or the Ameri 
can Council on Education. The cumulative 
record should wunclude not only test data but 
many other kinds of information about the 


individual 


14. ls a definite atte mpl made to relate 
the test scores to other kinds of information? 


Even the most enthusiastic proponent of 


that results can 
I hes 


picture aft 


testing must concecte test 


not stand alone can never give a 


I here 


areas such as effectiveness of oral ¢ spre ssion 


complete a pupil are 
almlity to bring wleas together and synthe 
sive thinking on written expression, various 
personal factors, and other qualities that 
are not covered by existing tests. Moreover 


shills 


can be measured well by the better objective 


even in the md understandings that 


tests, it os often true that test results can 


be adequately interpreted only if there us 


information on some of the less tangible 


areas whuh the tests do not cover. For in 


stamec. the cleve levy ment of a situation lead 


ing to the personal and sacial maladjust 


ment of an individual may explain what 


would otherwise be a puzzling and alarming 


decline om achrevement test scores 


plo 


date cumulative records are invaluable im 


these 


interrelationships, al 


The 


though even the best cumulative record 
must oftentimes be supplemented by the 
collection of current information and case 
study procedures for specific individuals. 


14. In addition to the regular testing 
program, ts there proviston for spec ial test- 
ing as needed? The all-school testing pro- 
gram should be supplemented by a variety 
of tests to meet special needs. Several spe- 
cific needs may be cited by way of illustra 
tion. Usually the testing of intelligence or 
sholastic aptitude in the regular all-school 
testing program is based on group tests of 
mental ability, most of which depend rather 
heavily upon ability to read. Where a read 
ing handicap is suspected, it may be neces 
sary to give a pupil an individual Stanford 
Binet Scale to obtain an accurate measure 
of his intellectual capacity, A pupil who is 
having dithculty with the usual academic 
subjects may be given tests of mechanical 
and clerical aptitude in order to identify 
aptitudes that have positive significance for 
educational and vocational guidance 

Guidance of both an educational and a 
vocational be enhanced by 
Kudet 
Preference Record or the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank 


ing of a pupil with whom good rapport 


nature may 


measures of interests, such as the 


In the adjustment counsel 


has been established, occasional use of in 
ventories of personal qualities, such as the 


Bell the Cah 
forma Test of Personality, may be he Ipful 


Adjustment Inventory or 
provided the counselor has sufficient train 
ing amd expenence to interpret and use 
the results 

15. Does the school have an im-service 
program for educating teachers in the use 
ff test results? This is without doubt the 
Even a 
somewhat inadequate testing program from 


kind of 


tests used may be very helpful to a school 


most important criterion of all 


and 


the standpoint of number 


it the teachers are prepared to make full 
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use of the test results. But the most 
thorough and elaborate testing program 
ever devised will fal! flat and be largely 
a waste of time if the results are placed in 
the hands of persons untrained in and 
indifferent to their use. Very few teachers 
can ever expect to be experts in testing, 
but every school should have on its staff 
one person who makes it his special job 
thoroughly to understand the testing field, 
and this person should assume responsibility 
for training the rest of the faculty. All 
teachers, even those least mathematically in- 
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clined, can learn enough about test scores, 
class medians, and percentile ranks to 
interpret and use intelligently the results of 
the tests in their own subject helds. Under- 
standing of test results can be increased 
through group discussions, lectures based 
on lantern slides, non-technical staff clinics, 
and case studies. 

The use of test results is an all-faculty 
function, When it is accepted as such, pupils 
and teachers alike can benefit greatly from 
a comprehensive, regular, systematic testing 


program. 


Jnicha. of the Jnade 


By TED GORDON 


PERSONNEL PLAN—Many teaching 
situations may be improved by distributing 
routine administrative details among the 
students. A class secretary, publicity mana- 
ger, host, and safety engineer for light and 
ventilation are but a few of the responsibil 
ities students will welcome.—Hal Polley, 
Ventura, Calif. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RAPPORT—At 
tendance supervisors and others who do not 
touch” with students 


teach can keep “in 


by having a hobby club which meets twice 


Epitor’s Nore: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contn 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an ttem ts not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all nights 
to material submitted, and no ttems will be 
Address to Tue 
House teaches 

ingeles 


contributions 
Dr 


Junior 


returned. 
CLEARING Gordon 
Fast Los 


Angeles, Cal 


in 


College, Los 


or more a month. Result: fun for the ad. 
ministrator and a better understanding all 
the way round.—Lawrence Connell, Ven 
tura, Cal., Union High School District. 


GUIDANCE VIA STROLLING~—As 
each class is adjourned walk to the door and 
perhaps down the hall chatting with a 
different of the class each 
You'd be surprised how much personal at 


member time 
tention you can give individuals over a 
semester. 


CHECKUP~— Most teachers ask too many 
small questions in the course of a lesson 
Often the questions are poorly worded 
Frequently the teacher talks far more than 
all the pupils combined. To really find the 
truth about your teaching, invite the school 
secretary into your classroom, and ask her 
to take down in shorthand every word that 
is said. You can consider her transcription 
of your lesson in the solitude of your home 

and you'll find much that you can easily 


improve. A recorder, of course, can replace 
the secretary.—Thomas E. Robinson, Super. 
intendent of Schools, Trenton, N.] 
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Practices and attitudes of 313 high schools: 


High-School Recruitment 
of Elementary Teachers 


By 
LORETTA M. BYERS 


ECOGNTTION OF THE serious shortage of 
R teachers for clementary sx hools exist. 
img since the beginning of World War Il 
and the prospect that such a shortage would 
continue for another ten years led to an 
investigation in 194849 of what higher- 
education institutions and secondary schools 
are doing to interest young people in careers 
as clementary teachers and to a Comparison 
of the organization and techniques the nurs 
ing profession has used in recruitment. The 
present artile contains a summary of the 
data received from high schools participat 
ing in the survey 


Dara ror THe Srupy 


lo determine how much responsibility 
high schools are assuming for elementary 
teacher recruitment, what policies and pro 
cedures they are finding most effective, and, 
if possible, to evolve a list of recommenda 


thom for recruitment, 4 questionnaire was 
sent to all the high schools of California 
and to selected high schools in the other 
forty seven states 


he 


study were chosen by the following criteria 


high schools included in the 


t One high sxhool from each city co 
operating in the Teacher Education Study 
of the American on Education 

2 The thirty high schools which par 
in the Bight Year Study (with the 
School at 


olumbaa University) 


exception of Lincoln Teachers 
Callege, 
High «hools reported in professional 
literature as cloung recruitment 
Hinth 


«xhools recommended by the 


United States Office of Education and by 
educational leaders. 

5. All the high schools of California. 

6. For states not represented by any of 
the foregoing approaches, a random sam 
pling was obtained by choosing the second 
high school listed for each state in the 
January 1947 Directory of the National 
{ssociation of Secondary School Principals 

Responses were received from 53 (74 per 
cent) of the 72 United States high schools 
exclusive of California. Two hundred sixty 
of the 422 California high schools (61 per 
cent) rephed to the inquiry. Thirty-eight 
states were included in the highschool 
survey 

FinpINGs 

The number of high schools which have 
definitely planned recruitment for elemen 
tary «hool teaching is comparatively small. 
Only 25 per cent of the responding Cali 
fornia and 45 per cent of high schools 
sampled outside of California have specifi 
programs of recruitment. Seventy-five per 
cent of California and 60 per cent of non 
California high schools report that any 
efforts to interest students in careers in edu 
cation are unplanned and casual. When 
these schools engage in activities which are 
interpreted as facilitating recruitment those 
activites have usually been promoted for 
some other purpose 


Personnel Responsible for Recruitment 

The high schools mention the following 
personnel as most frequently in charge of 
recruitment 
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Non California High Schools California High Schools 
Counselor—52 per cent 
Principal—46 per cent 
Dean—zo per cent 


Counselor—to pet cent 
Entire stafl—25 per cent 
Dean—2! per cent 


High schools tend to allocate recruitment 
responsibilities to the existing guidance per. 
sonnel when the secondary school has such 
staff members. Both California and non- 
California high schools put counselors first 
as the individuals responsible for recruit- 
ment. When a combination of personnel is 
listed as being responsible, the most fre- 
quently mentioned partnership is between 
principal and counselor, or counselor and 
dean. Occasionally teachers are designated 
as being in charge of recruiting: usually 
these are homeroom teachers, class sponsors, 
or teachers of social studies. 

The most forward-looking programs of 
recruitment reported in the survey have a 
clear definition of leadership plus provision 
for teamwork from many or all of the 
secondary school faculty. A few high schools 
state that the morale of their teachers is so 


low that they cannot be trusted to take part 
in recruitment activities. 


Incentives Emphasized 


There is considerable agreement among 
the high schools on the motives deemed 
most worthy of emphasis. The three most 
frequently emphasized incentives are: 
1. Opportunity for service: 
Non California high schools—76 per cent 
California high schools—8: per cent 

. Joy of working with children: 
Non California high schools—67 per cent 
California high schools—6: per cent 
Social significance of the profession: 
Non California high schools—51 per cent 
California high schools—43 per cent 

Motives mentioned to a lesser extent are: 
idealism, enriched living, personal status, 
security, long holidays, and financial re- 
turns. States having rather high legislatively 
controlled minimum salaries are more apt 
to stress “financial returns”; states having 


effective tenure and retirement laws are 
more willing to stress “security” as a motiva- 
tion. Many small high schools protest the 
use of “enriched living” and “personal 
status” as motives. 

A scientific approach to incentives for 
entering the profession seldom has been 
used. Each school tends to use the personal 
opinions of its staff in choosing motives to 
stress. 


Recruitment Policies of Secondary Schools 


Much of the literature on recruitment 
stresses the value of first-hand acquaintance 
of students with good teachers. California 
students meet teachers occasionally in in- 
formal situations in 55 per cent of the 
schools, and frequently in planned situa- 
tions in 34 per cent of the schools. The non- 
California high schools provide occasional 
informal acquaintance in 60 per cent of the 
schools, and frequent planned contacts in 

7 per cent. Obviously many schools which 
provide close rapport between faculty and 
students do not have recruitment in mind 
when such contacts are planned. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

In submitting this article for Dr. 
Byers, Dr. Paul R. Hanna, professor 
of education in the School of Edu- 
cation, Stanford University, Stanford, 
Cal., wrote: “Obviously the greatest 
shortage for the next decade will be 
in elementary-school teachers. One of 
the richest recruiting grounds is among 
the students now in high school. If we 
could bring the message of recruitment 
for elementary teaching careers to the 
teachers in the high schools, I think 
it would help materially to solve the 
problem of elementary-school teacher 
shortage.” Ur. Byers, who tells what 
313 high chools are doing about it, 
ts professor of education at University 
of California, Santa Barbara College. 
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High school teachers occupy strategic po 
sitions for dissemination of information con 
cermming vocational opportunities in educa 
tion and for building enthusiasm for the 
profession. Lo find to what extent teac hers 
are making use of their position to interest 
students in teaching, the questionnaire in 
quired as to whether teac hers consider them 
selves as recruiting officers and discuss teach 
ing favorably with their students. Only 4 per 
cent of California and 9 per cent of non 
California high school teachers employ this 
poli vy to a considerable extent 

It seems that the teaching profession 
bends over backward in its fear of sceming 
to proselytize, There is indeed, considerable 
conftusron overt what recruitment means For 
purposes of this study, the author arbitrarily 
Recruit 


ment is the dispensing of accurate informa 


chose the following definition 


tion concerning the sunifance of careers in 
education, and the satisfactions teachers find 


in their work.” If professional people en 


visage recruitment in these terms, they 


should not fear that recruitment will be 


come regiumentation which will work against 
the achievement of the child's best interests 
Iwo per cent of Calitormia and 14 per 


cent of non California secondary schools 


provide frequent opportunities for high 


s bool students to learn the identities and 


P spal ilities of the best educators through 


hearing them sp ak at assembles or to 


classes. Such “quaintance serves a recruit 


ment function in that students thereby in 


crease thew understanding of the opportu 


nities for service and advancement within 


the sion 
The most frequently mentioned curricu 


lar techniques to interest students in teach 


le the following 


1. Dispensing information about the 


short ige 


units on the 


signif ant 


«xial function of the school 


California high xhools—7s per cent 


Non Califorma high «hools— go per cent 
Vocational guidance classes which give 
information about teaching 

California high schools—74 per cent 


Non California high schools—go per cent 


Campaign for recruitment 
California high sxhools—s5 per cent 


Non California high shools—7 per cent 


The 


guidance classes and social-studies units to 


shools which utilize vocational 
give information about teaching usually do 
so at twellthgrade level. The question of 


age of decision on vocation, and conse- 
quently of the placement of vocation classes, 
needs careful and immediate study. There ts 
some evidence that vocational choices are 
made by a few children as early as the ele 
mentary school years. If this ts so, postpon 
ing recruitment unul late senior high school 


is too late lor some students 


Techniques High Schools Use in Recrusting 


The high schools were asked to list the 
recruiting techniques which they use most 
often. The list was distinguished by its 
length and variety rather than by agreement 
among the high schools. The most tre 
quently used techniques are, in rank order: 


1. Field 


teachér-education 


trips to elementary schools, 


stitutions, state 


or county departments of education, 


rezional educational conferences 


board of education offices 


California high shools—29 per cent 


Non California high «hools—55 per cent 


Career or vocational conferences 


California high sxhools— qs, per cent 


Non California high «x hools— 46 per cent 


Interviews with students interested in 
teaching: 


California high schools—g2 per cent 


Non Californa high schools—5¢ per cent 


Inviting representatives of teacher 


education mstitutions to meet stu 


dents interested in teaching 
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California high schools—go per cent 

Non California high schools—4go per cent 
Displays of literature on teaching in 
the high-school library: 

California high schools—27 per cent 

Non California high xhools—4go per cent 
Bulletin-board or poster displays on 
teaching opportunities 

California high schools—14 per cent 

Non California high schools—t4 per cent 
Articles in high-school paper on need 
and opportunities for elementary 
teachers: 

California high schools—4 per cent 

Non- California high schools—57 per cent 
Guidance committee which meets 
prospective teachers in a series of 
meetings 

California high schools—8 per cent 

Non Califorma high s«hools—ig per cent 
Future Teachers of America Clubs 
Calitornia high schools—6 per cent 

Non California high schools—16 per cent 
Use of bulletins about teaching as a 
social function in social-stucdies of 
English classes 

Calitornia high shools—8 per cent 

Non California high schools—4q pe: cent 
Showing films dealing with teaching 


California high shools—4 per cent 
Non California high schools—¢ per cent 


In addition to listing the techniques 
which they employ, the high schools were 
requested to evaluate them in terms of 
effectiveness. California high schools con 
sider these three techniques to be the most 
valuable: “individual counseling and inter 
views,” “career days,” and “example of in 
spirational, respected teacher personnel.” 
Non California secondary schools think that 
“excursions to s«hools,” “individual counsel! 
ing and interviews,” and “job conferences” 
are most effective. Although there ts a differ 
ence in terminology, it is evident that both 
the California and the non-California 
schools agree on the value of two out of the 
three mentioned techniques 


or ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


Developing Community Awareness 

lf young people are influenced, at least to 
some extent, in their choice of career by the 
opinion of their elders in the community, 
one important aspect of recruitment is the 
development of community consciousness 
of the need for elementary teachers and 
possibilities for young people in careers in 
education 

The percentage of high schools which 
make considerable effort in publicizing pro 
fessional needs and opportunities is small 
Seventeen per cent of California schools and 
14 per cent of non-California schools make 
considerable effort, while half of both 
groups make some effort at informing the 
public of the teaching crisis. The efforts to 
develop coummunity awareness are, in gen 
eral, casual rather than planned. It seems 
evident that many schools have not de 
veloped a conviction that there is a need for 
informing communities about the crisis in 
teaching The National Education Associa 
tion materials outlining possible Community 
approaches scem to be unknown to most of 
the schools which responded to the question 
naire 

The media employed most often by the 
high schools in developing community 
awareness include: “talks to service clubs 


and other organizations,” “newspaper arti 


cles,” “parent-teacher association discussions 
and meetings,” and “radio spot announce 
ments and programs.” 


Reasons High Schools Are Not Recruiting 


The inquiry asked, “If your high school 
is Not engaged in recruiting prospective 
teachers, to what cause do you attribute 
this?” The reasons given by both California 
and non-California schools for not doing 
recruiting fall into four categories as fol 
lows 

1 Reasons due to factors in teaching 

Overload 

» Salary 

Social status 
d Housing 


Retirement provisions 
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Reasons related to type of high shool 
@ Small enrolment 
Non college preparatory 
Wealthy student population 
d Students cannot afford college 
Reasons duc w administrative of curricular 
et up 
a lat of 
guidance in tecruitment 


information, organization, and 


» Lack of a god! counseling program 
« Lack of continuity in leadership 
Inditterence 
Lack of planaing at the date level 
Reasons due to comvutions about recruument 
« leaching should be considered along with 
all other vocations 
Recruitment a college function 
High «hooks should give information bur 


mot recruit 


These reasons for mot recruiting are 
varied, and yet there are two threads of 
meaning running through many of those 
cited. These are a dissatisfaction with teach 
ing, or a feeling that teaching as a profes 


sion does not command the respect of all 


people, and a conviction that the respons! 


bility for recruitment does not lie with the 
high schools The building of better respect 
for the profession will have to start within 
the ranks through self-respect and a feeling 


of pride in the worthiness of the profession 


May Be Downe 


ind Long term 


Wat 
Indirect 
I he 


vealed that something more than direct re 


pproa hes 


answers to the questionnaires re 


cruumment necessary if the profession ts 
to attract and retain high caliber individuals 


in educational careers. There is a need tor 


examination of the profession and a 


those comditions 


‘ to improve 


which are causing discontent. Thus article 
will list only a few cursory generalizations 
w to areas of needed change, since these 
have appeared innumerable times in profes 
sponal literature in recent years 

If etucation is to attract and retam ade 
quate p rsonnel there be 


pate an equable 


2. More intelligent organization of «xhools and 
districts 

3 Suitable school buildings and equipment tor 
elementary education 

4 Curriculum focused on basic needs of a demo 
cratic society and of the boys and girls 

5 Administrative practices geared to the needs of 
children and society 

6. Pre-service education re-directed and revised so 
that will develop well rounded, well-informed, so 
cially conscious, skillful teachers 

> In-service education which is more effe. tive in 
the solution of individual and group probiems of 
the profession 

& Certification and standards equalized for the 
nation at a high level 

9 Improved teacher welfare and status, dignity 
and importance of teaching enhanced in the minds 
of teachers and public 

Continuous supply demand studics 


Structure for Recruttment 


There is need of synthesis of effort on a 


nation-wide scale if recruitment is to be 


effective. Recruitment must be an all-out 
eflore of community, state, and nation. Lay 
and professional groups must be unified 
for action with an allocation of responsibil 
ities to various agencies, provision for 
competent leadership, and development of 
adequate materials Certainly the high 
«hools, junior and semor, will play a major 
role in recruitment since thev have direct 
access to the possible candidates for teaching 
during their important years in vocational 
However, the recruitment 


clectsson acuy 


ities Of the schools and colleges will be 


more effective if coordinated with the re 
cruitment activities of the overall organiza 


Essentials of Recruitment Program 


From a study of the available research and 
from the data received in this survey, the 
following characteristics of an effective re 
cruitment program were derived. A good 
high-school recruitment program will 

1. Use the results of research in determin 
Ing motivations to stress. At present, re 
search findings point to these incentives as 
heing idealism, spirit of 


most usable 
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service, joy of working with children, being 
a force in improving living, opportunities 
to better one's self during long vacations, 
reasonable assurance of adequate income, 
and more opportunities for women in posi- 
tions with salaries above $3,000 than in any 
other line of work. 

2. Acquaint all teachers with the needs of 
the profession and strive to develop in each 
teacher a conviction that he has a role to 
play in recruiting the best students for 
careers in teaching. 

3. Have intrinsic material about the pro- 
fession within the curriculum. Units in the 
social studies, preferably at ninth-grade 
level, should point out that the school is 
one of the basic social institutions and is 
of utmost importance in a democratic 
society. 

4. Make available reading materials on 
all professions, and feature the teaching 
profession. 

5. Through its counseling system, permit 
students to take tests which will assist them 
in choosing careers. Also through the coun- 
seling system give accurate data concerning 
needs for teachers at various levels. 

6. Have a guidance committee represent. 
ing all areas of the high-school teaching and 
counseling staff which will hold a series of 
meetings for students who wish to inquire 
into careers in education. These will be dis 
cussion meetings. The chairman of this com- 
mittee will be the director of recruitment 
for the school. 

The guidance committee will feel re 
sponsible for pointing out that teaching Aas 
social significance second to no other pro- 
fession, is a primary service to the com- 
munity, leads to self-satisfaction, and that 
there are many different positions open in 
the field of education. 

7. Sponsor career or vocational confer 
ences yearly. At these conferences, speakers 
who are prominent in education will be in 
vited to present the case for teaching and 
will be available for individual interviews 


or Ecementary Tractrrs 18 
8. Promote excursions to elementary 
schools, both rural and urban; see that ade 
quate preparation is made for these visits: 
that students have an opportunity to talk to 
the teachers whom they visit; and that an 
evaluation of what is seen will be held 

9. If possible, permit guided excursions 
to institutions educating elementary teach 
ers by those students who might be inter 
ested. Arrangements will be made in ad 
vance so that this excursion will be pro 
ductive of new information and of new 
inspiration. 

10. Organize a Future Teachers of Amert- 
ica club or similar local organization which 
will tend to be a prestige group in the high 
school, This group will take charge of publi 
cation of news on the profession through 
the high-school paper, loud-speaker system, 
library displays, bulletin-board displays, et« 
This group will be honored by the school 
in various ways, will have meetings with the 
local recruitment commission, and with the 
honorary educational fraternities such as 
Delta Kappa Gamma, Phi Delta Kappa, 
and alumni chapters of Pi Lambda Theta. It 
will be affiliated with the state educational 
association and will become identified with 
the goals and activities of the profession in 
some small wav. 

11. Have general assemblies at which 
outstanding educators are invited to speak 
to the entire student body on general issues 


so that students may learn to respect the 
caliber of people in the profession 

12. Permit students who think they might 
like to teach to assist in elementary schools 


for a few days. The rooms where they are to 
participate will be carefully chosen and at 
no time will the students be exploited in 
such a project 

13. Show selected films on 
teaching to ninth graders and again to 
eleventh graders 


carefully 


Prepare the group for 
seeing the film and conduct a follow-up 
discussion on the film 

14. Have a positive attitude toward the 
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profession which activity 


Within the school, every effort will be made 


pernteates all 


to promote teacher growth and satisfaction 
with the job 

15. Cooperate with the local recruitment 
commission and profit from the materials 
and services of this group 


CONCLUSIONS 


A survey of 41% secondary schools in 


thirty-eight states was made to determine 
the elementary 


Matus of recrumntment ol 


teachers by these xhools. Although some 
high «hools are developing significant pro 


grams, recruitment is stillina pioneer stage 


A few high schools indicate ignorance of the 
crisis in elementary education. Others fail 
to recognize the implications of the shortage 
of elementary school teachers for secondary 
education 

Interesting approaches to, and effective 
techniques for, recruiting are being de- 
velope d by secondary schools 

However, there is a need for a synthesis 
of effort, nationally and locally, with the 
role of the various educational institutions 


clearly defined. There is abo need for 


analysis of the teaching profession and for 
unprovement of the status of the teacher, 


personally and professionally 


Much Ado About Bluffing 


By JACOR 


| lowe my pupils every one 
With undieguiseed affection 
1 lavish himdoess bw the ton 
And by my own clection 
hut theres a type that sets me hufhng 
The student who ts fond of bluffing 
through 


He shims his hallway 


thinks he knows it 
And at the beard, when ashen! to do 
He dees ut all demurely 


Although he knows the answers wrong 


He even hume little 


he has 


Om Tuewlave its amether 


ome 


Om be makes proper use 
dying muther 
Neglect of work will newer pal! 


He just pretemds he knows it al! 


SOLOVAY 


Hic has been absent for a weeb 
He save he had a fever 
But he ts cloquently meek, 
And a deceiver 
He'll get assignments from friend Lou 
He fails to add—the homework too 
He always hates to crack a book 
His eves, he save, would rue it 
But they are sharp enough to look 
For reasom not to do it 
And on the dave I give a test 


His vision'’s of the very best 


The marks that decorate bis card 
Are riotous with red 

He never seems to take it bard 

head 


He never shakes 


His parents think he is a gem 


He has a special card for them 


1 howe my pupils ewery whit 


I teach with 


Although af tomes 


hew 


trive me t 


tistacthon 
1 must achmit 


» distraction 
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Two-party system 
works at Roskruge 


Student GOVERNMENT 


DOROTHY HALL and IRIS MULVANEY 


By 


IMMY LAID DOWN the tack hammer and 
held the poster aloft. “Here, Joe and 

Rudy, take this at the head of the parade. 
Then we want the band, and then the rest 
of you kids with your posters. And stand 
up straight,” he snapped. “Show some pep.” 

A girl with a frown on her face rushed 
up. “Oh, Jim, the Gold Party is having a 
special assembly at 3:30 and the kids will 
get out ten minutes early, Why didn't we 
think of that?” 

“Relax, Betty. Some of the kids will prob- 
ably go home instead of going to the meet 
ing. Our parade’s better ‘cause most of them 
will be right here on the schoolground to 
see it.” 

One of the activities of the Roskruge 
student government was in operation. Jim, 
campaign manager for the Purple Party, 
was organizing a candidate's rally. 

Six years ago, teachers at the Roskruge 
Junior High School in Tucson, Arizona, 
felt that textbook teaching of democratic 
principles and processes was inadequate 
Students had little opportunity to see, or to 
practice, what they read about. Many stu 
dents in this junior high school did not go 
on to the senior high school. In the junior 
school they learned a few phrases concern. 
ing the operation of the national govern 
ment. By the time they reached voting 
age they forgot the terminology they had 
studied, and they had slight, or distorted, 
ideas of what their rights and responsibil: 
ties were as citizens. 

Under the leadership of three teachers 
some students composed a school constitu 
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tion, patterned after the Federal constitu. 
tion. Its acceptance by the student body 
has resulted in (1) a successful government, 
where student leadership has a chance to 
function, (2) a more thorough knowledge 
of federal, state, and city governments, and 
(3) a special class in government where 
student officers learn what their duties are 
and practice fulhlling their responsibilities 

Previously when students read about 
lobbies it meant little to them. When they 
used lobL) ing to secure the passage of ap- 
propriations in their own House of Repre- 
sentatives, they saw how it could operate 
on a state or national level. 

For instance, Rosa introduced a bill in 
the House to allot twenty-five dollars to 
buy folk-dance records for the girls’ physical. 
education classes. 

“Why should we spend our hard-earned 
money for folk«lance records? Chip in and 
said Albert 

“You fellows spend school money for 
athletic equipment which the girls never 
get to use. Why can't we have our share?” 
countered Rosa. 

“Well—but such records! If you'd get 


buy your own,” 


some platters we could use for socials it 
would be different,” said another male mem 
ber of the House. 

Rosa and her committee knew about 
lobbying, however, and organized their 
forces. They persuaded their friends in other 
homerooms to bring pressure on the boys 
to appropriate the needed sum. The girls 
even tried to enlist the aid of faculty mem. 
bers. Under a former system of so-called 
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student” faculty 


members 
would have voted on such an expenditure, 
even though the money was to come from 


the student fund. The girls knew that all the 


government, 


faculty could do was to advise, but they 
recognized the weight of such advice. The 
bill was approved and those boys who were 
opposed bowed to the will of the majority 

Some faculty members have had to learn 
in costly fashion that the students are jeal 
ous of their privilege to originate bills of 
revenue, One teacher approved a bill, think 
ing the House would appropriate the sum 
later Since the students felt their rights 


had been infringed, they refused to pay 


the amount. Now activity sponsors are care 
ful to student chairmen 


have thei 


get 
requests approved before they contract for 
purchase 


The 


of 


Hlouse tries to consider bills on the 
The 


safety 


school 
the 
patrol asked that a bill be introduced to 


value to the entire 


principal and the sponser of 
provide sun helmets to replace khaki caps 
The 


House refused on the grounds that it was 


worn by the safety patrol members 


not vital to the wellare of the school as a 


whole. Biils which the House has approved 


include additional funds for the library, 
replacement of a window in a teacher's car 
when a baseball went too far astray, filty 


dollars for welfare work among needy stu 


detuis, purchase of a typewriter for the jour 


nalim class, new state and national flags 
for the auditorium, and additional visual 
aul nt 


The student Senate performs functions 


simular to those of the national Senate. Two 


senators are elected from ecac!) state, States 
wre created by grouping several homerooms 
States are named for the first six presidents 
al th 


pub “uM 


d States. Senators outline and 
¢ activities for the umprovement of 
the « hool pass or amend bills, and approve 
any presidential appointments Apporntees 
are judged on citizenship qualities, service 
to the school, leadership, and scholarship 


Emphasis on grades is placed last because 


senators feel that the average student may 
lack the ability or opportunity to achieve 
high records, but that an average student 
can become a worthwhile citizen if he has 
some training im democratic procedures. 
The Senate has its own chaplain, who offers 
prayer for the success of the student govern. 
ment at the annual inaugural ceremony. 

Each state elects two judges to the Su- 
preme Court, but the chief justice is ap 
pointed by the president. Students who 
break laws passed by the legislative branch 
of the government are referred to the Court. 
These laws prohibit such things as running 
in the hall, misuse of school property or the 
property of another student, use of bad 
language, lying, cheating, or stealing, and 
improper conduct on the school buses or in 
assemblies 

\t present the Court is attempting to be 
come a preventive body rather than a group 
which metes out punishment. Judges study 
the situations which cause students to be 
sent to Court and try to outline proc edures 
which will eliminate a recurrence of such 
action. Judicial members are attempting to 
give wader publicity to the laws passed by 
Congress. They emphasize that such laws 
are passed by students for students. If the 
law is properly interpreted to the student, 
the justices feel greater cooperation will 
result and the punitive tasks of the court 
will be lessened 

One of the most exciting seasons comes 
in the early spring when students begin to 
consider their classmates as possible candi 
dates for ofhce. A properly registered voter 
may carry a petition for himself, or for a 
friend. When he obtains the required num 
ber of signatures he carries his petition to 
the Supreme Court for approval. If the stu 
dent meets the qualifications set up for 
that offce by the school constitution, he 
may have his name entered as a candidate 
umder the party of his choice 

Then the real contest begins 

Candidates hold rallies, announce their 
platforms, and try to obtain student sup 
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port. National leaders learned it was neces- 
sary to compromise when this government 
was founded. The boys and girls at Ros 
kruge have discovered that frequently two 
strong leaders can revise or combine their 
platforms, and win additional support for 
a particular party. Campaign speeches are 
brief and simple, but students try to make 
them persuasive. They have learned the 
inadvisability of promising too much in 
pre-election orations! 

Registration of voters occurs in each 
homeroom under the direction of a regular 
election board appointed by the mayor of 
the homeroom. Students who are absent on 
registration day lose their right to vote. 
During the election a judge, an inspector, 
and a clerk are in charge. Students study 
sample ballots before the election so that 
they will need a minimum of help on “E” 
day. The election board tallies the votes, 
then sends them to the central counting 
board for a final check 

Strong candidates of the defeated party 
may be appointed members of the presi- 
dent's cabinet or chief justice. Inauguration 
ceremonies often reveal that four or five 
members of the minority party have been 
so named. They help to keep the winning 
party “on its toes.” Officers of the presi. 
dent's cabinet are: secretaries of state, in- 
terior, labor, treasury, defense, and publica 
tions, and an attorney-general. Various 
bureaus are established on a permanent or 
temporary basis as they are needed. 

Traditionally the Gold and Purple Par- 
ties have corresponded to the two leading 
political parties of the nation. Two years 
ago a Third Party gained strong support 
by pointing out the Purple Party's failure 
to fulfill the Campaign promises of previous 
years. Since the majority of the students 
knew a third party only as it was repre 
sented by followers of Henry Wallace, they 
immediately labelled the Third Party “Com. 
munistic.” This provided an opportunity 
to tell the students of the history of pro 
gressive movements in our country. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The student-government plan at 
Roskruge Junior High School, Tucson, 
Ariz., follows the structure of Amer 
can government to an unusual degree, 
to give students actual experience in 
politics, crue responsibilities, and 
democratic procedures, The constitu. 
tion is patterned after the Federal con- 
stitution, There are a two-party system, 
a Senate and a House, a Supreme 
Court, a cabinet—and even lobbies. 
1 group of homerooms makes a 
state, and cach homeroom has its own 
municipal government, headed by a 
mayor. Mrs. Hall and Miss Mulvaney 
teach in the school. 


though the protest party did not win the 
school election, it divided support so that 
the Purple Party finished last. Students saw 
what might happen in a national election 

Organization of homerooms by cities gives 
an opportunity to learn the municipal phase 
of governmental structure. Each homeroom 
selects a name which must have congres- 
sional approval, Student leaders tee! that 
the selection of an unsavory name will send 
any homeroom off to a bad start 

Officers of each city are a mayor and 
council of three members plus special com 
mittee chairmen. A welfare chairman has 
charge of school drives for cancer and polio 
funds, Red Cross membership, requests for 
food for the Navahos, or for wool clothing 
to be sent to Europe. He also sends a card 
or makes a phone call if a homeroom mem 
ber is ill for several days. The fire chairman 
has charge of fire driils and safety. Sanita 
tion supervisors remind their classmates of 
cleanliness in the rooms, halls, and lava 
tories. The recreation chairman directs 
homeroom tournaments and games. Con. 
tests may be held between rooms, or within 
one group 


Activities supervised by the student gov 
ermracnt are centered in a citizenship con 
test. Rach homeroom has a rating sheet list 
Active 
membership in service organizations such 
the 


ing pots which may be earned 


as Junior Ked Cross, safety patrol 


visual aids club, library club, or stage crews 


with ten Homerooms which 


points win 


athletx contests, spelling tournaments 
\ 
twenty-five 


by 
for 


magazine subscription drives, and P. T 


membership «drives receive 


poimts, Points may also be won indi 


viduals for perfect attendance a six 


week period, ot for raining a grade 
Cutie mhip points may be lost for any 
of the offenses for which students are con 


vated by the Court, or for truancy, or for 


lowering grades. Homerooms which fail im 


ome activity have 


opportunity to be bet 
ter citizens in some other way 


nual 


I ucson Symphony presents an an 
for 


Iwo vears age at the Symphony's concert 


concert the 


junior high schools 
a few homerooms did not meet the standard 
of comduct set by the student government 
The Court sent these rooms a citation and 
requested them to reimstate themselves by 


carrying out some special citizenship 
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ect. One group wrote an apology to the 
symphony conductor, and then requested 
that their conduct in future assemblies be 
checked for signs of improvement 

\ special committee of publications issues 
a school handbook which gives valuable 
information provides 
An 


other committee directs talent assemblies in 


to all students and 
onentation material for new students 


which any student may compete for a grand 
prize. Beginning or inexperienced students 
are especially encouraged to participate 
The Roskruge Junior High Student Gov 
lo date 
legislative branch has been much the 


ernment has many imperfections 
the 
strongest, but students themselves are offer 
ing suggestions to strengthen the work of 
his 
work 
most closely with the three divisions of the 


the president's cabinet and the Court 


is encouraging to the teachers who 


govseTnment I hese Spe hsors have an op 


ot 
the weaknesses of their government parallel 


portunity to show students that some 


those of the national government. Students 
see in a meanimgtul situation that they will 
be better prepared to help strengthen some 
of the weak spots because they have had 


this practice im active citizenship 


Joliet High's Public-Relations Activities Span the Year 
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keeping the interests of these thousands keenly alive 
Ihe 


stantly 


adult evening sheool, which keeps a con 


changing group of laymen coming to the 


wikiing where not only educational needs are met 


but where exchange of pudgements concerning school 


ate current 


Parents cooperation im whing students aca 


demu or problems sought through per 


«mma! 


Materials 


inter. 


im with survevs, studies 


and special propects mailed directly to the 


homes of the stuclenta 
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More stress on fundamentals? 
Corporal punishment in school? 
More homework or not so much? 
Stronger discipline—or less? 


500 PARENTS’ VIEWS 


By L. LEIPOLD 


N INTELLIGENTLY informed public is the 
best guarantor of an adequate school 
system. The current wave of upheavals oc 
curring within many of our larger school 
systems has its origin in the unfortunate 
lack of reliable information possessed by the 
general public. School people, not realizing 
fully all of the implications inherent in 
the situation, ofttimes engage in violent 
disputes in an attempt to justify their posi 
ticn, thereby increasing rather than miti 
gating the existing misunderstanding. Con 
temporarily, some school men, like the mad 
George III, will lose their wits; others, like 
Louis XVI, will lose thei heads 
In an attempt to gain a clearer picture of 
their thinking than we currently possessed 
we recently solicited the opinions of the 
parents of our own district. We used a one 
page questionnaire, with the questions pur- 
posely worded provocatively in order to 
increase the number returned. That this 
purpose was actually achieved is indicated 
by the 78 per cent return— out of 641 
forms 
Minneapolis, storm center of political, 
labor, and educational affairs for a wick 
area, was at the time in the throes of a 
rather violent public reaction to a class 
room procedure locally known as “common 
learnings’ —the home conception of the core 
program. Public hearings had been held and 
a series of newspaper articles featuring the 
common learnings program had been 
printed in an effort to enlighten the general 
public How effectively this purpose had 
been achieved we did not know But we 


were vitally interested in finding out, for 
it might well affect our own thinking and 
our school procedures as well, Therefore 
several questions on this program were in 
cluded im the questionnaire 

To the question, “Do you feel that you 
have a sufhcient knowledge of the common 
learnings program to form valid 
opinion?” three parents out of every four 
admitted that they did not, This in spite 
of the fact that the schools had made a 
conscious effort to enlighten these parents 
on the matter, and thousands of children 
had actually been enrolled in such courses 
over a period of time ranging from one 
to five years 

Obviously, we were forced to the con 
clusion that the condition known as an 
“informed public” is a most difhcult one 
to achieve. It apparently cannot be done 
through sporadic, even though heavily con 
centrated, efforts; it is a condition that can 
be said to exist only after constant intelli 
gent interpretation over a long period of 
time 

Our parents were next asked, “If you 
could have your choice, would you preter 
to have your child placed in a common 
learnings class?” About one fourth of the 
parents (120) answered this question “Yes,” 
while slightly more than that number (194) 
answered it “No,” and 216 respondents said 
that they really did not know just how they 
felt on the matter, Again, this indicated the 
confusion of thought on the general subject 
of common learnings which was apparent 
throughout the study 


i 
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\pproximately a third of the parents be 
are undesirable features 
The most prev 
alent opinion concerned the teaching of 


chat there 


about common learnings 


the fundamentals, many parents being of 
the opumon that the fundamentals are not 
these classes as they 
should be Another prevailing thought was 


stress! as much im 
this, that too many teachers are not pre 
pared to teach these classes in an efhicient 
manner, many parents favoring in-service 
training courses or extension courses for 
such teachers 

With which type of school are our par 
ents most satished? One hundred forty-two 
of them felt that they are best satisfied with 
the elementary sxhool, with 199 giving the 
junior high school the preference. Only 96 
voted an favor of the senior high «hool 
I be 


long been the darling of the 


clementary or “Common School” has 
American 
people, that the pumior high school has in 
a relatively few short years won an equal 
place in the hearts of our people is indeed 
gratifying 

\ question was thrown in here which was 
imtended to shed some light on the views of 


This 


Do you think that children 


the parents on children in general 
question was 
than they used to be 


ol txlay are better 


ago, 


no better and no wore 


years worse than they used to be, or 
than children once 
were?” Only 52 parents (about 1o per cent) 
felt that children of today are worse than 
those of yesteryear, while 72, or 14 per cent 
belewed that they are beter. The large re 
or over three fifths of all who 
that they 


are no better and no worse than they once 


mainder, $22 


answered the question, believed 
were. This faith in children is encouraging 
Evulently these parents had gone far back 
into the recesses of the mind to think again 
of the deviltries of their own youth before 


other 


than this 


answering this question. And what 


conclusion could they arrive at 


ome after sacha permxl of introspection? 


The last of the instructions on the ques 


tionnaire requested that statements of be 
lief be checked. For example, the first 
statement read: “A more strict discipline ts 
needed in our schools.” A total of 168 per 
sons checked this item, about one thud of 
the number responding. It appears, there 
fore, that discipline in the schools is not 
one of the major items of concern of our 
parents. However, farther down the list was 
found the statement, “A more strict disci 
pline is needed in most homes today,” and 
3 persons checked this statement. 1 his 
that of the 
number who expressed an opinion con 


number is more than twice 
cerning the discipline in schools. Evidently 
there is a feeling that discipline in the home 
can be improved. Often additional state 
ments for purposes of emphasis were made 
in connection with this opinion. “Somehow 
children have lost both respect and obedi 
ence,” one parent bemoaned, while another 
opined that “Most troubles that are blamed 
on the youth of today 


can be traced di 


rectly to the homes. Here is the key to our 
present trouble with young people.” 

There were 277 parents who believe that 
children are better satished in school than 
(“But 


that they are learning any more,” one pat 


they once were that doesn't mean 
ent was quick to add.) This belief ties in 
directly with the opinions expressed later 
on the statement, “Schools today are not 
as good, about as good, better than, schools 
of by gone years,” when almost three fourths 
of the parents expresed the belief that 
schools are better than they once were 
One out of every five thought they are about 
as good as they used to be, and only 43 
or roughly 7 per cent—thought they were 
not as good. Again, this faith in our schools 
is encouraging 

On the subject of homework there was 
great and rather surprising agreement. Only 
8: parents, about one in every six respond 
ing. believe that the pupils should be re 
quired to do more homework. (One parent 


questioned, “What do vou mean, more? | 
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500 Parents Views on Practricrs 


would be satisfied if they had just a little!”) 
School people generally agree that much 
homework is not good, for generally home 
conditions are not conducive to intensive 
study. Class periods have been lengthened 
in order that pupils may have time during 
school hours to do their work, and most 
teachers recall that few adults in business 
or industry are required to do habitual 
homework. Evidently there is not too great 
a difference of opinion on this particular 
score, 
The subject of pupils and teachers plan- 
ning their work together, surprisingly 
enough brought out the greatest number 
of responses, with 409 parents expressing 
the opinion that it is all right for pupils 
and teachers to plan their work together. 
Frequent qualifications were voiced, most of 
them of a cautionary nature. It is obvious 
that these parents want moderation here, 
but they are nevertheless preponderately of 
the opinion that when used sanely, plan- 
ning together meets with their approval. 
Few indeed are the parents who believe 
that schools should remain as they were 
when they went to school, only 44 out of 
the 503 total expressing this belief. Three 
hundred thirty checked the statement, 
“Schools should change with the times,” 
further bearing out the belief previously 
expressed. One gathers that most of our 


parents do want schools to change, to keep 
apace of the times. Certainly this is as it 
should be. 

Should the fundamentals be stressed more 


than they are at the present time? A goodly 
number of these parents think so, though 
the number is not as large as one might be 
led to believe. A total of 267, or slightly 
more than one half the persons checking 
the questionnaire, expressed this belief. 
Evidently there is a strong feeling on this 
point, but not as strong as one might have 
expected 

Most parents are not ready to grant the 
right of corporal punishment to the school, 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

It 1s good to know what the parents 
of your students think (or don't think) 
about what goes on in your school or 
about the problems it faces. It is even 
good to know what the parents m an- 
other city think about such matters. 
In telling you that, Dr. Letpold gies 
you the basis of a questionnaire that 
might be used in your own community. 
He is principal of Nokomis Jumior 
High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


for only 136 parents checked this statement, 
“It is all right to use corporal punishment 
in schools provided it is used sensibly and 
sparingly.” This is over one fourth of the 
total number answering the questionnaire. 
Even this number is rather surprisingly 
large, although it indicates the generally 
accepted belief that corporal punishment 
should be administered in the home and 
not in the school. Occasionally a reservation 
was made, such as this one, “If used, it 
should be administered not by the teacher 
but by the principal,” and ‘by this one, “If 
used sensibly, yes; but slapping and hair- 
pulling by the classroom teacher does not 
sound sensible to me.” 

What are some generalizations that we 
can make on the basis of the 503 returns 
from parents of our district? Perhaps we are 
not far wrong when we say that most 
parents are satished that the schools are 
doing a professional job of it and that they 
generally approve of the methods used 
They want the schools to keep abreast of the 
times and to change with them, but they do 
not want too rapid, unexplained changes. 
Well-qualified teachers who plan their work 
with the children, who insist upon good be- 
havior in the classroom, and expect a fair 
day's work of each child, have the almost 
unqualified approval of the parents. What 
more can we school people really ask for? 


When School and Community 


Re ports from 


four fowns 


By 
and WILLIAM 


Traditionally ut has been a 


rs tee little Manzanita School in Butte 
I County, Cal 


three teacher «hool housed in a run-down 
The 


patrons were uninterested in the school, ex 


building in a pitiful locale school 
cept when changes were proposed: then they 
resisted and maintained the tradition. Turn 
over in teachers was frequent. In short, the 
same old story 

The new principal, teacher of the upper 
grades, signed for the job sight unseen. Oh, 
the disillusionment when he received his 
first principalship. It was impossible to see 
the school, for ut was hidden behind a barn 


had 


to house the horses that pupils and 


which been built, in the “good old 
days 
teacher rode to school, Ignoring rumors that 
this ugly dilapidated shed was a landmark, 
the principal and a couple of fellows hired 
cnt of the principal's own pocket went to 
Saturday 


Nature 


blowing it clown on the 


work on a pull down the eve 


sore before could get around to 


ting pass 
erby 
Saturday, farmers were 


to town, 


I he stoppe al 


And 


talk turned to 


pasung the scene of activity 


to stare, to cpu stron, they took a hand 


ws the shed was demolished, 


the ves, does look woebegone, ves, 


it is er with the shed gone. ves, the 


could improved be, even 


thes i cle ve lop 


would be 


Re The 


ste 


they 
proud to have on this 
Ameria seo the 
ally 
te 


became the school improvement com 


ber-this ts 


was that tradition American institution 


the volunteer wrecking 


mittce 
I he 


improvement OM ttee 


GET TOGETHER 


KATHARINE W. DRESDEN 


H. STEGEMAN 


started off with grandiose plans, “Just a 
minute,” said the principal, “this is also 
the pupils’ school We will not go too far 
unul we have consulted with them.” On 
Monday the “Gossip, 
disorder,” the graduate of the traditional 


school was a-buzz 
shool would have cried. “A stimulating 
situation,” declared the principal, and the 
The 


“school 


week's work was integrated about it 
steering committee was called the 
improvement committee” A safety com 
mittee established a patrol system to regu 
late highway trafhe before school opening 
and at dismissal and to take care of danger 
spots. A social committee, a publicity com 
mittee, all these and more were organized 
That 
which necessitated reading, research, speak 
ing 
arithmeth, spelling, art, geography, history, 


required parliamentary procedure, 


Committee activities used writing, 


everything. And in their happiness, there 


was “singing as we work.” 
The culminating activitv was to be a 
‘Work Round Up 


with 


School committee met 


community committee, details were 


worked out, tasks allocated, the date set 
You have read of barn raisings and husking 
bees in colonial days? They never equalled 
Manzanita’s Work Round Up! Every parent 
who could walk 
They 


brushes 


ride, or crawl came early. 


were laden with hammers, paint 


bulldozers, needles, thread, and 
great baking dishes of tamale pic, macaroni, 
beans, and rice 

All day the land-leveling went on outside. 
of 
paint brushes freshening up the murky in 
Needles The 


principal worked a bit on every job, just 


Inside there was the soft slosh! slosh! 


terior flew, and tongues 
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long enough to turn the conversation to the 
school, youth problems, and community 
problems. Then on he went to the next 
group. Evening found a tired but proud 
group sitting down to a pot-luck supper. A 
try at each dish, a big cup of coffee, and 
the day's weariness was forgotten. On with 
the dance! Folk-dancing was born anew that 
night, and, as always happens with folk- 
dancing, it was the final bond to tie these 
scattered individuals into a true commu: 
nity. 

On Sunday a few came back to put on the 
finishing touches, and Monday morning the 
children came, not to scheol, but to wonder. 
land! The barren acreage was a level school 
yard with sand boxes and bar equipment 
for the primary pupils, playing courts and 
diamonds for the older pupils. The inside 
with feminine touches added in 
the 


was gay 


the primary room, stage curtains in 


upper grades, the furniture throughout 
polished and gleaming 

And so the task was done? Oh, no, this 
was only the beginning. A permanent school 


improvement committee is established in 
the the Not 
honorary but working com 
grounds 


and in school. 
committees, 
The being 
landscaped, the redecorating extended, a 


new heating system installed 


community 


mittees school are 


The community relations committees of 
community and of school have made the 
folk<lances regular institu: 
tions. Together they plan field trips into 
their own neighborhood, then into the ad. 
They 
nity experts to bring their contributions to 


semi-monthly 


joining communities mvite commu 
the pupils. A talented mother comes to the 
school regularly to conduct the singing. The 
school paper is written, edited, and laid out 
according to the best journalistic standards 
The last page is devoted to a recognition of 
those people in the community who are 
making contributions to the school, who are 
helping with held trips, serving on special 
committees, teaching the pupils their skills 


or special knowledge. Recognition is given 


to pupils who have done things for other 
pupils. 


Quite different was the situation in the 
school in Lafayette. Lafayette lies on the 
“tunnel strip” in Contra Costa County, one 
of those sleepy rural communities that 
found itself, over-night, a metropolitan area 
There were those who wanted it to remain 
a rural community, members of the Dad's 


* Club that had been a waditional organiza- 


tion in the school. There were the new 
comers who wanted a “modern” school 
The principal was quict, “easy-going.” Senti 
ment piled up to storm proportions, At 
their next meeting the Dad's Club decided 
to lay down the program for the school to 
follow. The opposition decided to be pres 
ent. The principal invited an expert in edu 
cation as guest speaker. 

Before 8:00 o'clock, 200 dads sat in the 
auditorium, the pros to the right of the 
center aisle, the cons to the left, mutterings 
filling the space between. Each 
waiting to see what this “outsider” 


going to tell them about their school, which 


side was 


was 


side their principal was going to take. But 
the speaker gave no speech. He made a few 
introductory remarks about our desire to 
give our boys and girls the best preparation 
Then he 


asked the dads what they wanted from their 


to live in a democratic society 


The dads hesitated, stuttered, fum 
they that 


school 


bled, couldn't believe their 


EDITOR'S NOTE 
“Here,” writes Dr. Dresden, “are fou 
little stories of cooperation between 
We 


bee we 


schools and thew communities 


have written them down 
feel that they ave practical and usable, 
and could be adapted to many sxhool 
districts.” 


fessor of education and Dr 


Dr. Dresden 1s associate pro 
Stegeman 
is professor of education at ( hico State 
College, Chico, Cal 
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opinion was being asked. They found it 
dithcult their general ideas as 
specihe desires. But under the expert leader. 
ship of the professional ectucator, they spent 
two hours listing 47 major things they 
thought the school should teach 

Then the principal, in his gentle, modest 
indicated which of these items the 
xhool was now attempting to accomplish 


to state 


way 


He showed some of the difhculties in at 


tempting so ambitious a program with the 


present physical facilities, equipment, and 
staff. And that was all for that night. The 
ground had been worked, the seed sown, 
now wait for Nature to take her course! 
loday? One community organization has 
planted a lawn in front of the school, 
another has made a children’s playground, 
another has organized a softball league 
I here have been three bond issues and three 
new sx hool buildings. The “parent” school is 
a community center—a true community cen 
ter in the fullest meaning of the term, a 
center which draws the community together, 
a center from which to work out inte the 


community 


In Gridley it was the PTA that took the 
leadership. The parents found themselves 
unable to understand the tales their chil 
dren were bringing home from shool, What 
was going on? Why no alphabet in the first 
Why 


“entertain” children with movies and held 


grade? are “social studies”? 
trips? And so on, and so on, and so on. And 
so the PTA decided to devote a year's pro 
grams to the one subject of “Understanding 
Our School.” 

The first meeting began with a formal 
presentation of “Schools Today” by a guest 
speaker. But formality broke down when he 
asked what thev would like to know about 
the «hool Suggestions poured in, were 
listed, grouped, and turned over to the pro 
gram committee 


bun 


The parents were determined to put the 


a month the community was abuses 


whool om the spat, the teachers were 


divided on the advisability of confiding in 
the parent and of hew and what to teach; 
the principal was trying to prevent a rebel- 
len. But the committee went ahead and 
choose the hottest issue for their first meet- 
ing, “How we are teaching reading.” A 
professor from the near-by college presided; 
the beloved kindergarten teacher explained 
reading readiness; the first-grade teacher ex- 
plained the reading charts; a new, cute little 
fourth-grade teacher justified the alphabet, 
dictionary, and diacritical markings; the 
upper grades talked on the wide reading 
program in an integrated unit; the high- 
school principal showed that even his teach. 
ers were rcing, the reading of 
algebra, of science, of mechanical drawing, 
of current magazines and newspapers 

And the parents were invited to come to 
school to see reading in action. They were 
urged to talk to their children in terms of 
what they had seen this evening. Questions 
came from the floor. But not one demand 
for the alphabet in the first grade! Not one 
demand for uniform mastery of a common 
reader! Not one demand to return to the 
“good old days” of the McGuffey Eclectic 
Reader! Subsequent meetings studied other 
aspects of the school program. Parent under- 
standing led to parent contributions to the 
curriculum, Soon, without fanfare, Gridley 
had a continuously evolving curriculum. 


And in San Jose it was the pupils who de. 
Thev had 
a beautiful, modern building, principal and 


cided to set the community aright 


teachers were doing an excellent job of 
preparing young people to participate in a 
democracy, the community supported the 
shool and made no complaints. But when 
the election clerk spoke to the civics class 
amd sau that less than half of those eligible 
to vote in San Jose voted, the pupils decided 
something should be done about it. It was 
they who gained the consent of the principal 
amd the cooperation of the election com 
mission. and did the organizational work 

I hev 


publicized their project in the 
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school paper, over the loudspeaker sys- 
tem, in the school assembly. Then they ap- 
proached the other high school in San Jose 
and developed a city-wide project. In 
journalism classes they wrote articles for the 
city papers. In speech classes they prepared 
radic presentations which were given over 
the local stations. They organized flying 
squads of speakers who addressed every club 
to which they could gain entree. Art classes 
prepared posters for store windows and 
slides for the movies. Meanwhile the civics 
classes “were doing the laborious job of 
plapning the entire operation dividing up 
the cit). getting necessary permissions, and 
hatning the hundres’ and one minute de- 
tails that make a project a success. 

On a given day, every senior in San Jose 
was excused from reporting at school. 
Every doorbell in town was rung, the issues 
explained, registration urged. Thus the 
school jogged the community into turning 
out a record vote. Similarly the boys and 
girls of Bakersheld alerted their parents to 
the need for more school funds. So well did 
they do this that the school bond issue 
passed overwhelmingly. 

San Jose and Bakersheld teachers are 
members of the California Council on the 
Improvement of Instruction." This group 
was organized in 1946 under the sponsorship 
of the state department of education, with 
financial help from Time, Inc., and con- 
sultant services from Stanford University. 
They have devoted themselves to the study 
of developing adult literacy by teaching 
pupils to use those sources of information 
which adults use. These include magazines, 
newspapers, radio, recordings, movies, re 
source persons, and the community itself. 


The community is a rich resource for any 
school. In it are experts who can teach 
police protection, banking, and pasteuriza- 
tion of milk better than any teacher. In it 

‘For complete details see Lucien Kinney and 


Katharine Dresden, Better Learning Through Cur 
rent Materials, Stanford University Press, 1946 


are flora, fauna, rocks, erosion, council 
meetings, and other things about which we 
teach in school. The community has many 
ideas on how the schools should operate, 
definite ideas or vague generalizations. The 
community has a genuine interest, financial, 
practical, sometimes ideological, in the 
school, The school is in and of the commu- 
nity, it's preparing boys and girls to live in 
the community 4s participating citizens. 
Should the comreunity be unknowing about 
what is taught? Should the school educate 
without knowledge of the community? Why 
can't they interact, each have knowledge of 
the other, plan together, work together in 
terms of each other? It can be done! 

In this articte we have indicated four ways 
in which school and community are co 
operating to give pupils a better education, 
to give the community better schools, to 
develop better communities. In one it was 
the principe! who was the moving force. He 
established a true “community school.” In 
another cooperation resulted from the 
principal's understanding channeling of 
community tensions. It resulted in com- 
munity organizations contributing to the 
school program. In the third illustration a 
parent-teacher group was the motivating 
medium for getting the school to take the 
community into its confidence concerning 
teaching methods and techniques. This re- 
sulted in continuous development of the 
curriculum in terms of the community. And 
the fourth illustration showed schools feed. 
ing back into the community the learning 
of the school, true youth participation under 
youth leadership in practical citizenship. 

It doesn’t matter how we move into this 
important aspect of education. Each school, 
each community will do it in terms of its 
own particular situation, its own particular 
personnel. But do it we must! And the re- 
ward is rich: adults making continuous 
contributions to the school, bovs and girls 
equipped to live in a constantly developing 
society, equipped to modify and direct that 
society for the better. 
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TIME and SPACE: 


Orientation for 


By 
N. WELLS 


THe Past filty years man has discovered 
I more about the heavenly bodies, about 
the earth and its history, and about the de 
velopment of lile on this planet than was 
Up to the 
present, however, relatively few students in 


learned in all previous time 


the schools of this country have been given 
an ordered exposure to this information 
That young people should have some 
onentation in time and space is both edu 
cauo ally sound and socially desirable 
lime and Space Orientation provides some 
Where 


It is soxtally 


answers to children’s natural query 
am | and how did I get here? 


sound because it provides a bulwark against 


the superstitions md antisocial practices, 


which persist as a result of misinformation 
ol the past 

It os true that the mstructsional material 
to be used in Time and Space Onentation 
has been produced in the held of scence 
It ws also true that many of the things in 
cluded in TSO are taught in highschool 
wrence classes. Neather of these facts, how 
ever, mitiwates the responsability of the 
wx al stuches department tow produc ing 


citivens of the highest possible calibre It 


sveme has something that will contribute 
teacher moral to use it 


Onentation in time mot pustihabls 
to the Amermwan colonial perio! 
to Columbus’ discoveries, nor to. Egyptian 


Nor can onentation on spac 


we pustihably lumited to the United States 
its possessions, to carth, or to the solar 
svetetn orrentation should extend 


carne concept of the vastness of space and 
thre dispersal of matter lime onentation 
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should go back to the very origin of the 
earth and trace the development of life 
which culminated in the human race. 
Outcomes to be achieved from TSO are: 
1. Appreciation of the relative depend. 
ence of mankind on his own imgenuity for 
a better life 
2. Appreciation of the possibilities for 
continued rapid gains in civilized behavior. 
3. Appreciation of the relative ground 
lessness of nationalism, racism, and conflict. 
4. Increasing tendency to adopt those at 
tutudes and practices in personal and social 
relationships which make for a good life. 
lime and Space Orientation should be 
incorporated into the social studies curricu- 
lum at the place where it fits most logically 
into the established courses; ninth grade is 
the optimum age-grade level. A maximum 
of three class periods is necessary for the 
unit: one for presentation and discussion 
ot a filmstrip' which introduces TSO, one 
for the presentation of a motion picture, 
‘Petroleum Geology,”? which gives an ex 
planation of the petroleum geologist’s use 
al paleontology; and one day for oral re 
ports on supplementary reading from the 
«hool's library shelves 


How We Conduct the Work 


The first davs of the semester are used 
for Time and Space Ortentation, since 
they are somewhat disrupted anyway and 
this short unit can be handled then with a 
minimum encroachment on the scheduled 
subject matter 

1 begin with a brief remark about the 


Your Place in Time and Space 
City Sc howls 


*tmeon On! Company, Low Angeles. Prints $85.00 


Los Angeles 


Time AND Space: ORIENTATION POR SocIAL-Srupies CLAsses 


desirability of knowing how we come to 
be on eafth and what things were like be- 
fore we arrived. We then view the himstrip, 
“Your Place in Time and Space.” The first 
part, which is space orientation, begins with 
a baby conscious of being alive, learning 
progressively, as he matures, about his 
environment: first streets, then cities, states, 
nations, continents, planets, and our solar 
system in a spiral nebula. 

Continuing into the second half of the 
himstrip, we pretend to come to earth in 
a rocket ship at various times in history, 
beginning with its formative period. On 
these visits we particularly take note of the 
most advanced forms of animal life, since 


we are interested in the eventual emer. 
gence of man. The last caption on the 
filmstrip suggests that the school library has 
books which explain these things more 
completely. 

When the showing is over I hold up some 
of these books and invite oral reports on 


the sections dealing with the development 
of lite. These reports are voluntary 

When that subject has run its course we 
take up the part of the film which com- 
pared the sun (volleyball) in size with the 
planets Venus— 
small bead, etc.) and showed the radiis of 
their orbits to scale. 


(Mercury—poppy seed, 


During the latter part of the period pupils 
are invited to volunteer for assignments on 
the different planets, and to ask questions. 

The second day I introduce the motion 
picture, “Petroleum Geology,” with such 
remarks as the following: “When Colonel 
Drake drilled his first successful oi! well 
near Titusville, Pa., he awakened a great 
interest in how to find oil without wasting 
money on dry holes. This led to the study 
of the earth and the secrets held in it. This 
picture shows some of the things geologists 
learned. Notice that the oil men found out 
a great many things about life on earth in 
the past—things which never before were 
known.” 


When the picture is finished the re 
mainder of the period is spent in answer 
ing questions which occur to the students. 

The class period of the third day begins 
with oral reports contracted for two days 
before. If there happen to be none, the 
selected library books are distributed to 
groups of two or three pupils, A number 
are retained by the teacher 

The class is asked to find and real aloud 
the parts of the texts “hich discuss the de 
velopment of life on earth, and especially 
the arrival of man. Lf satisfactory results 
are not forthcoming | read selected passages 
from the books I have 

Iwo things must be achieved before the 
period ends, and time should be allowed 
for them. 

One is to draw a large clock face on the 
board, marking the whole as three billion 
years—the entire history of the earth, Desig 
nate an hour as 250 million years, a minute 
as fiity million years. Mark 11: 45/96 as the 
end of the dinosaurs, Le., Age of Reptiles 
The beginning of the Age of Man would 
be marked at 11:59/38.4—just 21.6 seconds 
before twelve o'clock 

This brings the class dramatically to the 
last point—the main purpose of the whole 
endeavor. It is that human beings have be 
come more and more civilized as time has 
passed, though often the motives to civil 
ized behavior were not the prime motives; 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mr. Wells believes that while time 
and space are dealt with in science 
classes, it ts up to the soca’ studies de 
partment to giwe students a “Time and 
Space Onentation” which brings out 
the social implications of “where we are 
and how we got here.” He explaims the 
three-period unit on “TSO” which he 
teaches in Gardena High School, Los 
ingeles, Cal 
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but that we have now achieved a degree 
ol wiedom and ability sufficient so we can, 
if we will, conduct our jives in personal, 
family, community, and inter 
national ways which are completely civil 
ived. Thus we should, if we uied, be able to 
have peace and harmony at home, in 
national affairs, and no war between peoples 
living on different parts of the earth's sur 


face 


FAVORITE TEST TT EMS Completion items are 
the favorite and most frequently used type of items 
in teacher mode tests, according to responses of 
high «hool mience teachers in various parts ot 
the US 


thon Completion items are used “very often” to 


reports Victor H. Noll in Science Fduca 


fairly often” bw 86° of the teachers. Runners up 


in “wery often” to “fairly often” use are short 


anewer iter and multiple choice items 

fay’ True fale items ranked of 
never’ used ty Ge" of the teachers Matching 
items were neat lowest-qq"% of the teachers re 
ported “seldom” of “never” using them 


CORP COURSE The core course “has mot at 
tamed the success in California high shools at 
tributed te it by some of the literature.” save Louis 
( Brandes in California Journal of Secondary Fdu- 
cateon OF California bigh xhools of more than 
emrolment which anewered his query om this 
poimt. 7 sau! that they dul not have a core 
had been given permission in iqqq by the colleges 
amd universities of the State to go further with ihe 


core curriculum only | reported a core course 


SM ARSTIIPS the secondary how! 


Neve had ima: terent oF im 
and other on the of educa 
fom We think readers be wnterested m 


cad man Ponts in some 
the Andings Lack face Prolubits much ox 
wetheeds word. dererce of arruracy of 
and sometimes (he of the 


The Howse 


And from that both teacher and class 
take the cue for following through on this 
pY liminary instruction: As often as an op 
portunity presents—and the teacher sees fit 
the question will be raised, “Was that a 
civilized thing to do?” and “What would 
have been the civilized thing to do?” 

It should in time become a point of 
pride.with all human beings that we have 
consciously achieved complete civilization 


graduates who applied for admission to Yale Uni 
versity this year, 47°) requested financial assistance 
But the University says i could accept only 150 as 
freshmen, and help only 948 of these with scholar 
ships and other financial aid averaging about $1 ono 


per freshman helped 


SCHOOL COMMUNITY lo what 
xhool community cooperation actually being prac 
teed around the country 


extent is 


Paul W Coons reports a 
limited answer to that question in Sectal Education 
based upon answers to a q@ item questionnaire given 
to 6 administrators and teachers who attended a 
workshop on economm education at New York Uni 
versity. Lhe educators were asked to that 
“hools of shool systems did or did not engage 
in the following activities School parteapation on 
projects for improvement of community Yes. 52: 
No. 15. Trips by students into community as a part 
of regular, schowi program Yes, 52, No, 15. Inter 
views by Classes of committees with representatives 
of government, business, labor, etc. as a part of 
regular «hoot program: Yes. gi; No. 26 
PTA Ves. No. ot. Talks by community leaders 
m regular clases (mot asemblies): Yes gq. No, 18 


Active 


Students regularly use community as field of histor 
(4). economic, and political exploration: Ves 
Ne Student organization that makes known 
to muntopal authorities student opinreon on mat 
ters of concern to youth, such as recreation: Yes, 1 
No, School busines couperation on after school 
pele for stucents: Ves. 62: No 5 “Scheel and com 
monty lealers are planning to strengthen «> 
While the 
group queried was emall and possibly select, Mr 


Coons points out that the members came from all 


community Ves 6:1: No. 6 


types of «hoo! systems large and small. and reore 
wnted sa 


of the US 


states. in all sections 


Everyone Protested, but There’s a Daily 


WRITING STINT 


By 
EDITH H. MOBERG 


N Ocroser 1947 4 teacher of English 
I stood before a group of high-school 
seniors and said what high-school seniors 
for generations have heard English teach- 
ers sav: “You don't know the first thing 
about the mechanics of composition; you 
are extremely careless in your habits of 
thinking and of writing.” Then to her 
surprise and to theirs, she added, “We are 
going to try to do something about it. You 
will write for ten minutes daily in class 
from now unul Christmas. You may write 
on any subject you like, and we will see 
what happens.” 

So was born what is now known in 
Watertown, Conn., High School as the ten. 
minute writing period. It begins in Septem- 
ber and continues throughout the school 
vear. 

In the years between, that teacher has re- 
ceived protests from everyone: from the 
seniors, of course, who “haven't anything 
to write’; from the administration, where 
the theory is prevalent that one speaks far 
more than he writes, and from companions 
in the misery of correcting papers. 

In spite of these protests, however, the 
teacher has persisted and has seen marked 
improvement and development in each stu 
dent whose notebook she has corrected, She 
has seen each student become aware of his 
errors in punctuation; she has seen some 
to whem the world has unfolded who once 
saw only themselves, she has read gripes 
without talking beck, and she has spotted 
trouble that needed and got immediate at 
tention. She has seen vocabulary develop 
and stvle change. She has never regretted 
a moment of the time spent on correcting 


carefully the five entries from each senior 
in her class. Yet she has often wondered 
what the student reaction was after a year's 
practice in the notebooks. 

So, without warning, when the notebooks 
were handed out for what she knew was to 
be the last entry for the year, in the spring 
of 1950, she asked for a candid reply to the 
following question: “Should the seniors 
next year be required to write daily as you 
have done?” 

The following excerpts from more than 
sixty students reassured the teacher. She 
found in these replies what she had been 
so sure of as she daily tackled those un- 
inspiring looking, brown-covered, blue-lined 
school notebooks. Many of the entries began 
in the same manner: 

“When I heard about this writing in ‘my 
junior year, I took a great dislike to the 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


In Mrs. Moberg’s English classes for 
seniors at Watertown, Conn., there is 
a daily ten-minute writing period. And 
“daily” means month after month, 
right through the school year. There ts 
much criticism of the lack of simple 
writing ability of high-school graduates 
Mrs. Moberg’s plan is aimed at improv 
ing the situation, All we can say ws that 
many authorities on professional writ 
ing would endorse her plan. They tell 
would-be writers to do a daily stint of 
writing—even if some days there are 
only a few minutes for tt 
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whole idea. | entered my senior year of the 
opimon. admut it was well toward 
the end of the year before I changed my 
mind, but I did change it 

The same student said she had learned 
to write and talk in more specific language 

I usedd to say, “My brother is going to 
the game tomorrow” Now I would say (since 
I have more than one brother), “My brother 
Dick, ts going to the Yankee Red Sox game 
at the Vankee Stadium tomorrow. 

Another wrote of a friend's observation 

One day during my semor year, I re 
coved « letter trom a triend of mune in 
college. She saul, Mary, I want to tell you 
something. vou used to write the most un 


interesting letters | ever read, but 


since 


your senior year vou have certainly ium 


proved. I lay this improvement almost en 
turely to these ten-minute writings 

From the standpoint of mere mechanics 
these entries were of significance to the 
teacher 

My spelling has continually improved 
by seeing the mistakes underlined in red 
before me. Words that I misspelled all Last 
year I have just learned to spell correctly 
words as upon | have always 
spelled apon 

I partwulat helps us to see 
our mistakes. I still make some, but I know 
what they are 


whether ty work for 


1) degree of «a ogres vou Il be interested 


wing com reported ty Charles 4 
lee im The fad stromal F tolhowing bis 
the status of the te 

The PhD degree comtinwes to be the 
TLE " © degree am! the numier of degrees 
the PRD degree is offs tte in 
whereas the DPA legree offered’ tw 
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Status of the Ph.D. and the D.Ed. Degrees 


“It seems to me that two things most 
everyone is weak in are vocabulary and 
writing ability. The ten-minute 
gives us practice in both 


exercise 
This exercise 
points up our errors and aids us in correct 
ing them. It provides a means by which we 
may try out new words which we have heard 
and never dared to use publicly.” 

\s a means of sell-expression, the proyect 
was thus evaluated 

“T think the ten-minute writings are very 
profitable in that they break the ice between 
student and teacher 

“This exercise gave me a chance to try 
my hand at different types of writing to see 
which one 1 was good at.” 

In these exercises most students, I think, 
felt that 
freely 


they could express themselves 


This teacher has decided to continue the 


exercise, and would have, perhaps, had 
there been only these last two entries on 
which to base the decision 

“Anvone hke me who saves old school 
papers, notebooks, and so forth, will find 
it interesting in later life to read over these 
exercises written in high school 

If the senior class next vear fails to have 
as part of the course, a ten-minute aday 
writing exercise they will miss what I call 


the most fun of our English Course 


+ There a definite trend toward eliminating 
all language requirements for the D Pd. degree Only 
wo meatitutions definitely require a reading know! 
edge of a foreign language 

4 lhere appears to be a definite need tor the 
degree Ibis sentiment was « by meet 
of the personnel in institutions now granting the 
degree 

There ws defimitely a trend toward increased 


rements for the DEd degree over the 


The number of institutions whe ste grant 


“ 


q 
> 
rhb 
snguagrs te et he PHD degree he Did appears 


GUIDANCE 


“Salvage operations’ of 
Longmeadow's Gym Club 


through Physical Education 


By 
KENNETH G. SULLIVAN 


ROGRESSIVE administrators are realizing 
Wreine and more that a great deal of 
constructive guidance can be performed 
through a well-organized and properly con- 
ducted physical-education program. 

In the Longmeadow Junior High School 
we feel that the individual should be re 
garded as a complete entity, an indivisibie 
whole, acting and reacting as an integrated 
being. Our entire program endeavors to 
the physically, socially, 


develop pupils 


emotionally, and mentally. These objectives 
are also related to the complete educational 
service rendered by the Longmeadow 
schools. 

In too many of our physical-education 
programs we assume the individual to be 
strong, full of vitality and endurance, In 
the past our programs have been organized 
the and 
average pupil, and although such an or 


to meet the needs of superior 
ganization has no doubt cared for the ma 
jority in physical education, there still 
remain many who are below average and 
must be handled by special means. The 
attempt to give the same type and kind of 
physical activity to all persons has failed 
to gain the best possible results because of 
the total disregard for physical differences 

The fundamental function of the physical 
educator is to understand each child's need 
in order to give adequate guidance and to 
adapt programs to meet these needs. There 
fore each Longmeadow Junior High School 
boy physically qualified on the basis of his 
annual medical examination is administered 
the U 
in September. We use the results of this test 


S. Naval Physical Fitness Test early 


in forming a tentative corrective physical 
education class—the Gym Club—of low. 
funess pupils. The Clarke Case-Study Form 
and Health-Habit Questionnaire’ is then 
utilized in order to learn specific reasons 
for lack of fitness. 

Included in this prepared case-study form 
are notations concerning the student's aca- 
demic record, weight, physical defects, re 
cent illnesses or operations, health habits 
~learned from replies to a specially pre 
pared questionnaire, and social peculiari 
ties. Individual conferences are then held to 
act upon the information gleaned from 
the Case-Study and Health-Habit Question. 
naire. If the interview indicates that the 
advice of other specialists, such as the 
doctor, nurse, or guidance director, is 
needed, an appointment is made for the 
pupil. All data gathered from the combined 
eflorts of this physical fitness “council” are 
then pooled, and each youngster’s case is 
given careful consideration 

Those students most in need are assigned 
to the Gym Club for a minimum of one 
school year. The club meets once a week for 
a one hour period and consists on the 
average of fifteen pupils, or approximately 
eleven per cent of the male enrolment of 
the school. 

Each year two or three boys given low 
posture or foot ratings by the school doctor 
are also selected tor additional treatment 
upon specific recommendation. Boys in the 
Gym Club are not segregated from their 

Harrison Clarke, Case Study Form 


Health Questionnaire, Syracuse, NY 
cuse University Press, 194! 


and 
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The Creaainc Houser 


EDITOR'S NOTE 
The physwaleducation department 
has some special advantages for offer 
ing certain hinds of guidance to certain 
hinds of students, says Mr. Sulliwan, 
director of guidance in the Long 
Public Schools. For 


mstance. there wu the boys’ Gym Club 


meadow, Mass., 


Organized as a corrective class for stu 
dents whe are below par physically, 
it us having a good influence, also, on 
the scholastic and social health of some 


members 


regular classes in physical education, thus 
preventing any possible feeling of physical 
inferiority or the idea that they have been 
set apart from the others and classihiedt as 
weaklings” or “sissies.” Then, too, these 
special students do not miss out on the in 
struction offered in the regular physical 
education program, nor do they lose the 
invaluable social factors accruing trom par 
ticipation with thear sxhool mates 

Each club meeting follows this general 
routine: large muscle calisthenics for all, 
including the cardiorespiratory type of 
exercises as well as strengthening move 
ments, division into squads for work on 
exercses according to 
group for developmental exercises, the sex 
ond for foot correctives, and the third for 
posture calisthenics Students in this phase 
of the program also benefit by individual 
instruction in sport skills, presented at least 
one week in advance of their regular sers 
we classes. These help to insall the sell 
confidence im physical activities which ts s 
noticeably lacking in boys of this nature 

Io supplement our testing program in 
physical education the Springheld College 
Graduate Division has cooperated in ad 
minutering he Rogers PEL physical hiness 
test for the past three years. Much has been 


gained by all concerned in this project 


For the school system, the College has given 
services that otherwise might be difficult to 
obtain. For the College, this measurement 
project has provided an opportunity for 
practical experiences in thinking through 
professional problems and applying appro 
priate procedures in local situations 

Over the four-year period that this pro 
gram has been in effect at Longmeadow, 
frequent cases of social maladjustment have 
been detected in this low-finess group. One 
boy, son of wealthy parents and grossly mal 
nourished, remarked to a counselor that 
“nobody seems to care about me.” It was 
found that he lived in a small world of his 
own. He belonged to no clubs, had no 
hobbies, no intimate friends, and his diet 
consisted of what he wanted to cat when he 
wanted to eat it. He was won over in vari 
ous ways, and became a Boy Scout, took an 
active part in the intramural program, and 
with the aid of his parents corrected his 
faulty dict. In his second year of junior 
high school the youngster has put on 
healthy poundage, become more popular 
with his classmates, and has umproved a 
previously below-average scholastic record 
The physicaleducation department does 
not take sole credit for this boy's reyuvena- 
tion, but we do believe we had a part in it 

The first year a program of this nature 
was offered, we assigned to the Gym Club 
4 ninthgrade pupil who was particularly 
weak in coordination. He felt convinced 
that he was a “motor moron” and bevond 
the realm of assistance. This defeatist atti 
tude prevailed throughout his other school 
activities, He just did not belong, as much 
as he wanted to. We discovered in a volley 
ball unit that he had an unorthodox but 
really potent serve. We worked diligently 
on his other weak skills in this sport, and in 
an incredibly brief time he developed into 
an excellent performer in this popular net 
game He became known throughout the 
shoo! as 


some guy in volley ball. Per 


haps there were other factors that boosted 


GUIDANCE THROUGH PHYSICAL 


this boy's morale, increased his physical. 
fitness sore, and changed his whole attitude 
about gym, school, and his life in general, 
but we like to think that perhaps “guidance 
through physical education” did its share 
in bringing about the metamorphosis of 
this formerly disillusioned youth 

The Clarke Health Habit Questionnaire 
that is utilized in conjunction with each 
case study has been invaluable in getting 
to the root of many latent troubles, Each 
year we pick up students who have passed 
the routine school vision test (Massachu 
setts Vision Test) but who have complained 
of frequent headaches, blurring, etc. on 
their health questionnaire or in their inter 
views with the physical director. These 
pupils are referred to the school nurse for 
a recheck on the more objective telebinocu 
lar apparatus, and invariably the results 
show a definite need for the attention of an 
oculist and immediate correction. Long 
meadow is fortunate in having a school 
nurse who is most efhcient and understand 


FpucaTion at LONGMEADOW $3 
ing in her work with the everyday problems 
of the pupils. Her familiarity with home 
backgrounds and her personal interest in 
the many problems that arise in a program 
of this nature have proved an immense 
asset. 

Physical-htness programs of this sort are 
not easy ones to conduct. They involve uard 
work and the cooperation of all health and 
physical-education personnel in the school, 
as well as the administrator, the guidance 
othcers, and at times, the classroom teacher. 

Nor is such a program an easy product 
to sell. 1t doesn't have the glamor and gen- 
eral appeal that athletics or the service pro- 
grams offer. The physical director will never 
find his name headlining the local sports 
page. However, the intense gratification that 
comes in helping those who need the as 
sistance the most, and the benefits that 
such students derive from such a program 
in increased health, fitness, and academic 
success, more than make up for the effort 
and sacrifices expended in such a venture. 


How Science Teachers Can Prepare for 
Atomic-Energy Education 


bvidence continucs to mount that California high 


«hooks are even 
lags in content 


educators have bemoaned! for generations 


now ovetiooking one of those 


ever present currmular which 

\ 1949 survey of 149 out of approximately goo 
California physics teachers showed im a startling 
little 


years 


fashion that these teachers were doing very 


about atomic-energy education Some three 


after Bikini and four years after Hiroshima fiovds 
California students finishing their physics classes 
without benefit of clear understandings in the held 
of nuclear energy 

Actually, there is some evidence thal many science 
teachers realue their inadequacies in understanding 
of nuclear phenomena and genuinely feel the need 
for acquiring a functional knowledge in the area 
Once this need recognized bw teachers. the of 
views solutions may be attempted 

One corrective measure in the tace of this inade 
quate knowledge is self-study Any switence teacher 


sho has a background im basic physcs and chemistry 


can learn by his own efforts the most important 
concepts and phenomena of nuclear physics 

Another solution is to return to a college or 
university and take a special course in atomic 
physics 

A third alternative is that of setting up workshops 
in atomic energy education exclusively for teachers 
this may de done cither in a local high school, 
attracting scence teachers of nearby sxhools and 
conducting it on Saturday mornings ot on week day 
nights during the year Or, it may be set up on a 
college campus, cither during the «xhool year or 
during the summer term 

Whatever the procedure to be used by science 
teachers, ut is becoming increasingly clear that the 
profesmon itself will soon demand that all science 
teachers become conversant with the principles of 
nuclear energy. The general public, too, will demand 
that science teachers acquire this know how. This 
lag must not continue longer —B. 
in California Journal of Secondary Education 
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Annual questionnaire to students helps 
social-studies department to improve 


TEACHING PRACTICES 


By PHILIP BANKS 


ach year the social studies teachers at 
E Central High School, Valley Stream, 
NY 


the questionnaire presented in thu article 


give the students some variation ol 
The primary purpose of the questionnanre 
is to obtain student assistance in planning 
and reorganizing teacher procedures for the 
second semester of the school year 
Following a copy of the questionnanr 
employed during the 194q 50 school year m 
five classes in world history. the instructions 
lor answering the questions have been de 
leted in order to conserve space 
amd ma 


thas 


+ Wheat procedures practices 


terials of onstruction used on course 
do you like 
z What procedures, practices, and ma 
terials of instruction used in this course do 
vou 
What 


take to the procedures practices, 


recommendations would vou 


materials, and subject matter dealt with on 


this Course 
lhe vou preter the practice of studying 
history based upon unit organization (mean 


img ofganization by topics of areas 


plain why i why not 


stuchving 


vou preter thy 


history based Upon chronologa ul organiza 


thon (meaning yvearby year organization 


Explain why or why not 


& In what was has this course influ 


enced vour actions and thowelits as a cituzen 


hving on a 


thes course influenced vou im anys 


o deo any purposeful «ritual thinking 
explain 


What have 


If not, explain why not 


fourm! to be the ad 


vantages of working and planning together 
im committee groups 

9. What have you found to be the chiel 
drawbacks of working and planning to 
gether in committee groups? 

This year i became possible to make a 
comparison of students’ preferences for the 
init or the chronological plan of studying 
history. Of tat students answering the 
questionnaire in world history courses 
ganived primaniy on a chronological basis 
78 preferred the unit plan procedure where 
as 43 preferred chronological planning. In 
contrast 


in five courses in American history 


organized on the unit plan, tio students 
preterred the unit approach and 15 pre 
ferred the chronological approach. It ap 
pears obvious trom this study that topical 
planning is the expressed preference of the 
students in the ten classes, rewardless of the 
difference im classroom techniques 

\ random sampling of student replies 


follows No 


classify the criticisms, although only favora 


attempt has been made to 


ble criticism as included in this report under 


questions 4 and and adverse criticism 


under question 5 Little or no information 


of anv other nature was submitted by the 


students 
ESTION ONE 


Instructional Procedures Liked hy Students 


The continuity of the course 
The unformality of the class 
he 


tween events of the past and the present 


emphasis upon re lationships be 


The occasional humor and jokes in 


i 

— 

i 
2 
war 

“4 


TEACHING PRACTICES: 


5. The reading relerences. 
6. The freedom to tell the teacher 
don't understand what was said.” 
7. This course seems to be a prepara 
life 
8. The frec.‘om to express opinions and 


tion for 


to discuss debatable issues 

g. The opportunity for all to participate 
in class discussions 

10. The opportunity to “iren” out ideas 

11. The opportunity to think for one’s 
sell, to interpret events. 

iz. The use of specialists to speak to the 
‘ lass 

13. The discussion of subjects not in 
books 

14. The helptulness and informal nature 
of class discussions which seem to be fun 

15. The opportunity to think out loud in 
lass 

16. The 


cliscussions 


teacher's method of directing 


17. The impartial point of view of the 
teacher 

i8. The 
it all 
1g. The opimon of the teacher when he 


teacher's attitude of “I don't 


know 


was asked to express it 

zo. The sincerity of the teacher 

21. The procedure of reviewing tests 

22. The keeping of a notebook 

23. The daily use of newspapers dealing 
with related topics under discussion 

24. The use of the American Observer 

25. The essay type of question 

26. The short-answer type of question 

27. The practice of giving specific page 
references in textbooks 

2h. The 


information 


teacher's assistance in) finding 


29. The illustrations, stories, and verbal 
explanations of the teacher 


outline of the 


yo. The discussions on 
blackboard 

31. The use of maps 

42. The teacher's explanation of ad 


vanced work 
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$3. The practice of summarizing a unit 
when completed. 

34. The limited amount 
assigned. 

$5. The democratic 


ol homework 


which the 


way in 
class is organived, 


lwo 
Disliked by 


QUESTION 
Instructional Procedures 
Students 
1. More time should be avaiable tor in 
formal discussions between pupils 
2. Class discussions wander from main 
topics planned 
3. Failure to discuss all phases of a topu 
4. Class period too short 
5. Currentevents day often used tor 
other purposes 
6. Time lost by assembly programs not 
always made up 
in the 
least one week old. 


8. Dislike the use of the Amerwan Ob 


7. News Imencan Observer at 


serie 

y. Would preter the newspaper exclu 
sively. 

10. Dislike spot tests when given without 
notice 

11. Dislike objective type of tests 

iz, Loo much note taking required 

13. Leacher employs too many big words 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


fn important means of improving 


methods of teaching and the planning 


of social studies courses at Central High 
School, Valley Stream, N.Y 1s the senes 
of questionnaires that the teachers giwe 
to thew students to learn what they 
liked and disliked about the courses, 
and what suggestions for betterment 


Mr 


about one of the questionnaires given 


they can offer Banks, who writes 


in the 1940-50 hool year, teaches im 
the school 
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14. Insufherent check made of notebooks 

15. Too much homework interferes with 
other studies 

16. Prefer more time devoted to current 
events 

17. Too much attention given to current 
events and not enough time devoted to 
history 

Prefer 
homework checked each day 


daily assignments and the 

19. Dislike testing which deals with topics 
not discussed 

ro. Insuthcient material in basic text, also 
too complicated and lacks unit organization 

#1. Would lke more visual aids, particu 
larly moving pictures 

v2. Failure to use radio or television in 
the classroom 

wg Failure to take trips and excursions 

24. Dislike formal type of question and 
answer procedure 

a5. The homework assignment is more 
than can be covered by class discussion 

Dislike formal debates 

Insuthcrent map work 

Prefer specahe questions on tests 

79. Size of class too large 

40. Too much class time devoted to bx 
low average students 


Question 
Recommendations for iimprovement 
1 Recommend 


unit Organization tor 


World history course and mimeographed 


copes of units for every student 

2 More opportunity to make up home 
work the next day if student is unprepared 
or absent the dav before 

4 Too much time spent on one subyect 
and the subject is discussed in too great 
detail 

Individual assistance should lx 
offered at all times 

Committee groups could be im 
proved, prefer more work in committees 

More written assignments in current 


events 


7. More essay testing which involves 
critical thinking 

8. Do not plan to cover 45 many topics 
lor one lesson 

9 Do not spend as much time on stu 
dents who continually fail 

10. More planned debates without 
teacher interference 

11. A greater emphasis should be placed 
on dates 

tz. Leacher do more talking 

13. More opportunity for the students to 
assume the role of teacher 

14. Keep discussions on intellectual level 
of students 

15. Conduct debates with other classes 
every six weeks 

16. Increase the number of pupils who 
participate in class discussions 
17. Employ more recordings of famous 
speeches and events 

18. Class maps and reference books in 
library should be brought up to date 

ig. No 


work 


opportunity offered to do art 
QUESTION Four 


Statements in Favor of Unit Organization 


1. More useful and casier to acquire in 
tormation 

2. Faster to study for review purposes 

4 Prepares students better for testing 
purposes 

Improves understanding 

5 Broadens viewpoint on one subject 
6 Promotes organized study habits 
> Offers more ume for interpretive clus 

clarihed by 

Mort 


which improves the learning process 


retmes of opinion more readily 


unit: organization 
Opportunity tor repetition 


io Create? 


opportunity for individual 


research 
ti. Integrates more readily with reference 
reading 


iz. Involves less telling by and 


teacher 
more finding by pupil 
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Question Five 
Statements Opposed to Chronological 
Organization 

1. More difficult procedure for indi- 
vidual study. 

2. Main facts harder to find. 

3. Requires a lot of useless reading. 

4. Main facts harder to remember. 

5. Wanders from subject to subject. 

6. Proves to be less interesting. 

7. Fails to enhance organization of ma- 
terial. 

8. Factual information jumbled; pro- 
motes confusion due to a lack of continuity. 

g. Student left with incomplete picture 
of one subject. 

10. Chronology leads to parroting of in- 
formation. 

11. More likely to forget that which was 
studied earlier in course. 


QUESTION Six 


Influence of Course on Student Actions and 
Thoughts 

1. Better understanding of the effect 
of environment in molding character, 
opinions, and beliets. 

2. I now consider both sides of an issue. 

3. | am better trained to defend my 
personal beliefs. 

4. L understand the duties of ciuzenship 
and not just the privileges. 

5. Equal consideration for the views of 
political parties. 

6. Increased desire to do something 
about society's problems 

7. 1 now question the validity of in- 
formation, 

8. Employ varied sources to substantiate 
information. 


9g More aware of youth's place in so 
ciety. 

io, | am more sensitive to the problems 
of others. 


11. Influenced to read the newspaper 


iz. Alert to racial and religious dis 


crimination and respectful of other races, 
religions, and nationalities. 

13. Improved understanding of United 
States government and its varied functions. 
14. More open-minded and tolerant. 

15. Greater sensitivity to the dangers of 
another war. 

16. The why and wherefore of prices of 
consumer goods. 

17. Understand the importance of the 
Constitution in law and government. 

18, Increased desire to protect my rights 
and the rights of others. 

19. Awareness that I too can influence 
the thoughts and actions of government 
officials. 

20. A daily interest in current events. 

21. A new desire to express my opinions 
in group @iscussions. 

22. Acquired a background of informa 
tion on which to base opinions. 

#3. Improved understanding of different 
forms of government. 

24. A desire to know my community 
leaders better. 

25. A new-found interest in radio and 
television news. 

26. Respect for the laws of my village, 
state, and federal governments. 

27. Lessening of prejudices and biases. 

#8. Increased alertness to social problems 
and how to confront them. 

29. Greater awareness of the importance 
of voting. 

30. Sensitive to the future weliare of my 
country. 

4'. A new desire to read editorials. 

$2. Aware of the contributions of labor 
unions. 

33. new-found 
news. 

$4. Opposed to the principles of Com 
munism because of its restrictions on peo 
ple, its use of force, and its advocacy of | 
revolution. 

$5. A feeling of pride in the United 
States and the fact that Lam an American 


ability to interpret 


4 
| 
| 
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PSTION SEVEN 


Influence of Course on Critwal Thought 


» Acquired a questioning attitude 
toward that which I read and hear 

2. Less likely to accept statements with 
out proot 

4 Open minded to varied viewpoints 

j Value group discussion in arriving 
at 

5. Search for 


events 


the causes influencing 

6. Try to face new problems with an 
open mind 

7. Interested in knowing the beliefs and 
beac kground ol writers and public sp akers 

& Aware of the interdependence of the 
of the world 

g. Try to discover the relationship be 
tween present and past events 

to Understand the limitations of living 
ma Communist society 

11 Aware of the continuous need for 
improvement of government services 

ig. Recownize the greater validity of pri 
material 


Question bint 
The Advantages of Working im Committee 
Ceroups 
mal 


clise ussions 


l he 


the treeness of pupal teacher relationships. 


informality of 


Greater opportunity tor selLexpres 
sion aml exchange ot ule as 

4. The democratic process of committee 
work 

participation 

sl and tne sharing of responsibilities 

More 


satame trom 


meentive resulting from group 


opportunity to Teccive as 


mbers of class and com 


mittee leaders 

Opportunity to think without the ard 
or control of the teacher 

4 The division of labor 

g Group reports improve the treatment 


om current events 


10. Increases the opportunity to become 
acquainted with classmates. 

11. Changes the classroom atmosphere to 
one of informality 

12. The method is an aid to gathering 
information 

14. Is a living experience in how to work 
with other people 

14. Stimulates discussion of problems 


QuESTION NINE 
Disadvantages of Working in Committee 
Groups 
1. The limited allotted to 
mittees for library research 


time com 


¢. Being marked for work of the 
entire committee 

4. The information gained by the mem 
bers of the class, other than the committee 
giving the oral reports, seems limited 

j. Failure of all members of a com 
mittee to equally share responsibilities 

5. Committee work wastes time 
6. Committee groups should be changed 
than 


West 


more often mid-term 
Fdith Dorothy McClure ex 


press the basic requirements for competent 


just at 
and 


instruction in World history in their article 
in the Twentieth Yearbook of the National 
Council Studies 


for the 
World history 
sure d simply by re vising course organization 
fresh No 


varrety in classroom procedures provide an 


Social (1949) 


teaching is not as 


or selecting content more does 


automatic guarantee of an eflective world 


history course. The teacher's relationships 


with students, his personality his scholar 
ship and his ability to stimulate learning 
remain the kev factors un successful teach 


ing 
As an outgrowth of the yearly question 


naire procedure the teachers of Valley 


Stream Central High School have incorpor 


ated un their classes a few of the suggestions 


offered by the students to improve te aching 


practices. One basic suggestion now followed 


is to mimeograph and distribute to the stu 
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dents copies of the units in the world and 
American history courses. Page references 
for two basic texts and a supplementary 
bibliography are included as a part of the 
outline. The whole department has discon 
tuunued student subscription to a weekly 
news magazine and replaced int with 
voluntary subscriptions to the Sunday New 
York Times or Herald Tribune tor class- 
room study of the weekly review sections 
However, we have retained the practice of 
employing a daily newspaper whenever the 
lesson is related to current events. 

There is a greater awareness of student 
abilities and differences, and it is our feeling 
that planning is moving more and more in 
the direction of attempting to consider indi 
vidual pupil needs. In marking, ability and 
eflort are given equal recognition with 
achievement. This point of view has become 
part of the philosophy of the faculty and 
the administration, To reduce student ten 
sions and to promote a feeling of security, 
students are notified of testing days and the 
material on which they are to be tested in 


advance. Class time is devoted to review for 
the test and after the test is given, it too is 
reviewed. 

Our librarian has facilitated the com. 
mittee work by making available to cach 
classroom approximately filty to sixty books 
for each unit of study. More and more it 
has been found to be a practical procedure 
to afford additional ume to the students to 
do their research in committees while work 
ing in the classroom. A system was devised 
whereby students may check out books from 
the classroom for over-night use. A student 
librarian assumes the responsibility for the 
issuance and the return of these books 

The questionnaire approach has im 
proved pupil-teacher relations. All of us are 
more aware of the importance of critical 
evaluation of our work. Criticism has be 
come associated with the improvement of 
teaching—less and less with depreciative 
criticism of teaching. Esteem and respect 
for pupil and teacher are on the increase as 
students share in the responsibility of 
planning the year's work 


The Thought Behind the Answer 


One of the most dangerous assumptions—and this 


is not limited to teachers of English—is that an 
swers to questions are important! The answers 
correct or not, are of no importance in school, al 
though they are usually of prime importance in 
other situations. Better (from the point of view of 
the true teacher) a wrong answer which shows that 
the mind of the pupil is working logically than a 
right answer which indicates that the pupil's mind 
is not at work or is dishonest of is illogical 

On an algebra paper handed in by one of my 
pupils today (1 teach both mathematics and Eng 
lish), the pupil at ome pount im a solution said that 
ish — 2 and that, therefore, R — 2 The answer 
is correct (it may be found im the back of the 
book) but I should have preferred to have the 
pupil conclude that the answer was 2/14 


A question should require thought ‘even if it is 


merely drill), and its value lies im the thinking 
which occurs in the process of arriving at the an 
swer, Questions should be judged on this basis, and 
those which require littl or no thought are of 
little value educationally unless they are used hike 
some of the questions in radio interviews—to set 
the person questioned at case To ask questions 
which are ambiguous or which can be answered 
properly without clear thinking i of doubtful 
value. Herein lies the failure of objective tests 

The aim of the teacher should never be merely 
to get correct answers, it should be to educate the 
pupil. This is not done by permitting of requiring 
the pupil to parrot words; it is achieved only by 
stimulating and directing the mind of the pupil 
« that he can arrive at conclusions consonant with 
the facts given and in his experience —Heaman O 
Maary in The Frglish Journal 
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A plea for realism as well as idealism 


By 

CARL K. BOMBERGER 
Let's face it! 

that even the most gifted teachers can't 
hope always to compete successfully every 
day with cach pupil, against television, mov- 
ies, baseball games, picnics, or fishing rods. 

that teachers who are “too casy- going” 
for some parents may be criticized as being 
“too strict” for others 

that 
cured by 


teachers who use humor are cru 
some pupils and parents as being 
Sarcastic 

that teachers who avoid humor are a 
cused of being dry.asdust bores who think 
only of their subject matter 


that teachers who drill facts thoroughly 
are accused of wasting the time of bright 
pupils 

that teachers who do minimum drill 
fail to explain problems thoroughly, or give 
the slower pupils sufficient practice 

that teachers who give many high marks 
are too lenient 

that teachers who give (any) low marks 
are too cxacting 


that teachers allow pupils to do as they 
please 
that teachers are high handed, dom: 
neermng, and don't understand children 
that teachers assign too much work 
that teachers assign too little work, thus 
leaving Jumor unprepared for college 
that teachers pass anybody who can 
write hes name 
that teachers fail to adapt the curncu 


lum to the needs of all the puptls 
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that teachers try too hard to please 
every parent 

that teachers disregard the wishes of 
parents 

that teachers neglect lesson plans, cor- 
recting examinations, and pupil confer 
ences 

~—that teachers live 
colorless lives. 

-that teachers try to sugar-coat education. 

~that teachers fail to interest their pupils. 


narrow, restricted, 


~that teachers too often blame the princi 

pal or the parents 

that the principal or the parents too 
often blame the teachers 

that the pupils blame everyone who 
prevents them from: talking to their com 
pamions (perfectly normal behavior!), going 
swimming, or going «e-skating 

that teachers are forever campaigning 
for higher salaries 

that teachers are supine, timid, and in- 
noc uous in seeking their professional better- 
ment 

. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

The teacher, as Mr. Bomberger sees 
him, i @ person constantly beset by 
and hounded by paradoxes 
Our nerves, he suggests, will be better 
off tf we take a more realistic attitude 
toward the fact that you can't please 
cveryhody. The author teaches in Sum- 
mit, NJ, Jumor High School. 
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—that teaching is “art of trying to please 
everybody.” 

—that teachers (especially after tenure) 
do as they please. 

—that tcachers have jong vacations. 

—that teachers have long vacations (with- 
out pay). 

—that proper methods and personality 
will transform every problem child over- 
night. 

~—that pupils will do as much as they can 
get away with without retaliation. 


—that Junior has to be treated “with 
understanding.” 

—that Junior needs a “persuader™ (better 
known as baseball bat). 

—that teachers should read such articles 
as this. 

—that teachers might better take a restful 
nap! 


Let's face it! Teaching is an art. We'll 
do our best, but what genius can produce a 
work of art—fiwe times a day? 


Recently They Said: 


Pulled Two Ways 


Our educational record player is becoming mo 
notonous. The needle has stuck and the effect is 
bad. It is stuck on the terms core-curriculum, stu 
dent-teacher planning, overview picture, common 
learnings, frame of reference, and student evaluation 
Occasionally, it shifts ever so slightly and gets on 
the notes of “Don't use textbooks” and “Skills are 
a waste of time.” This needle is stuck almost ir 
remediably, so that teachers have forgotten the lilt 
and the joy of the rhythmic feeling which comes 
from teaching boys and girls 

Instead they have feelings of guilt when they 
teach by the principles in which they really believe. 
It is amazing how a group of professional people 
can © have lost their initiative, can so have been 
pulled by the cars in a direction which leads to 
a destiny not their own. How can one be right 
and not believe? How can one, not believing be 
skillful? And how can one, so working, be happy? 
And if we are not happy, what will be the effect 
on the human material with which we are work 
C. in Michigan Edu 
cation Journal. 


Shop: “Ingenuity Quotient” 


We may write om the [shop] blackboard the 
following to stimulate thinking 

What uses can you suggest for empty spools, 
worn-out hacksaw blades, olf worn-out files, tn 
cams, cigar bowew 


“We have been having trouble drilling holes in 
dowel rods. Can anyone devise a jig that would 
make it possible to drill them accurately? 

“Who can devise a good shop kink for keeping 
the edges of paint cans clean?” 

These are but few of the many hundreds of 
problems that occur in the shop program. We 
can use them to our advantage for raising the 
“Ingenuity Quotient” of the shop class 
Matross in Montana Fducation 


If You Do or Don't 


In school a teacher solds me because | don't go 
to her for advice. If I go to her, she says something 
like this, “Why don't you figure it out by vourself?” 
See what | mean? Sure, I know it's just my tough 
luck, but how can I learn if a teacher doesn't help 
me?—Lausa Neo (highschool student) in HMeweu 
Educational Review 


“Unfortunate Incident” 


Ot what value are faculty meeting! This is a 
question frequently asked by teachers after they have 
attended a meeting at their «xhool For the most 
part, faculty meetings are one of the unfortunate 
incidents that go with teaching. Generally they are 
presided over by the principal and ‘oo often he 
dominates the meeting When problems are brought 
up for discussion few teachers participate and 
decisions are rarely reached by democratic means 

Lro A. Easow in Schoo! and Community 


THE MOVIE: 


Powerful Ally of the Classics 


By 
ROGER Bo GOODMAN 


ese DAYS the English teacher pictures 
himself as part of a thin line standing 
in defense of “culture” —presenting a tenta 
tive, wavering barrier of literary bayonets 
against the barbarian horde under the ban 
ners of TELEVISION, Comics, and Movirs. He 
has moments of temporary triumph, when 
a teacher can bring a class around to realiz 
ing thre em ptine ss of such monsters as Pu 
ture Classics when compared with the real 
thing, a huzzah goes up along the whole 
line 
Another tactic must be used in this cam 
paign, and not simply the rather obvious 
one of employing films in the course of 
study. That is a sound and sturdy weapon, 
but it still is a shield of defense The teacher 
must attack 
It is not enough to get classes into audi 
toriums where they can see excerpts from 
hlms—even of very good ones like “Arrow 


woth,” of “Treasure Island” with its fool 
proof combination of Jackie Cooper and 
Wallace Beers 


the hilms to normal class time, and the 


The large cuts made to suit 


patronizing air cast over the whole by hay 
img shool—these combine to take off 
some of the edge of enjovment 

Within the past few years two lormidable 
Master 
Wilham Shakespeare, have mack apprec 
able sorties into the ranks of the enemy 


Henry \ 


bote ts 


alhes, Sir Laureme Olimier and 


filled up the breach with hostile: 
Hlamlet 


cated, well armored highschool youngsters 


‘ aused even sophisti 


to gasp at the intensity of problems new 
stucdent shrickedt 


munher never kisses me that was 


am! old \s one 


It wouk!l seem, then, that the solution 


teached? All we need to have al! the 


Classics put into motion picture form, assure 
our classes that this proves that they must 
be good, for Hollywood dvoesn't throw 
money away, and then sit back and watch 
infidel, and 


Petruchio snakewhip Berle into Television 


culture triumph over the 


limbo. All this is to the good, but it is not 
nearly enough. We must twist the sword 
of the enemy and turn it against his own 
breast 

In a Brooklyn high school our class in 
English Five was confronting the “problem” 
of Shakespeare. The characteristic grown of 
soul-searing agony had risen through the 
windows at the mention of the name, fol 
lowed by another of equal pathos at the 
name of the play, Julius Caesar 

Now the deck was cleared for action. In 
the first place, just to console the mcon 
solable and to get in the first disarming 
punch, the teacher invited the class to pur 
chase the Illustrated Comics Caesar. Comics, 
like sex, are here to stay; at any rate, to for 
bid one or the other is simply to guarantes 
increased determination on the voungster’s 
part “to see tor mysell 

For the first few davs we said nothing 
about Shakespeare and less about Julius 
Cacsar 


higher lovalty 


Taking as jumping-off promt “the 
we discussed and wrangled 
about the matter of where our devotion 
should he—with sor friend, the star of the 
team, who sulks im hes corner because he 
has been insulted. or with the team as a 
whole which has decided on a different 
trak on the game Do we stick with “my 


best frend” who wants to be president of 


club for hu own ends: do we attempt 
persuade him to the thinking of the 


that, gently vote against 


or 


Movie: Powrrrut 
him? There is a certain amount of stimula: 
tion in talk of this sort. The students man 
aged to bring the matter wp around their 


own supper tables; the next day they col- 


lected and discussed parents’ opinions, and 


those of big brothers and sisters 

eflort. “How 
vou have seen “Twelve O'Clock 
The air is speared with thirty-five 


Time now for the major 
many ol 
High’?” 
hands. That's good. But the faces! A light 
ol interest, wonderment (we are treading 
on their ground!), and disbelief (A teacher 
goes to see that, too?7). We allow a moment 
or two to permit the steam to escape—to 
permit scenes to be recalled and the identity 
Then, 


“Do vou remember the scene in which the 


of Gregory Peck to be established. 


General is bawling his crews out? In which 
he has one pilot stand up and explain why 
he dropped out of the group formation? 
What was the pilot's answer?” 

That's one question everyone is in on. 
“Because his pal’s plane had been hit and 
was dropping behind.” 

“Was it a bad thing to do, then? To want 
to help your own buddy;" 
to think. “No. That wasn't 
the bad thing. But the rest of the planes 


\ moment 


And we recall 
the intensity of the General's words, “It's 
the group, Thats all 
counts.” 


were left more exposed.” 


the group! that 
Is it time for Julius yet? Not right now. 


There's another angle to be considered 


We prepare to lead a patrol deep into 
“Twelve O'Clock High,” 


after all, is to be rated as one of the “high 


enemy territory 
class type”. war pictures, dealing with a 
“proble m 

We ask how many youngsters have seen 
The 
response is quite the same. Practically every- 
But 


in the eves of the 


Jimmy Cagney's opus “White Heat” 


one in the ciass has seen this one too 
the look of incredulity 
class grows even more marked. (Teachers 
And how can 


“stuff” like that be brought into the class 


go to see gangster picturess) 
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43 
room? There is a brief summary of the 
story, with strong emphasis on the fact that 
the government agent set upon Cagney’s 
trail is eventually enabled to join forces 
with the criminal, live with him, earn his 
conhdence—to the extent of saving his life 
~and be elevated into a position of highest 
trust’ within the “organization.” At the 
climax of the story, of course, the govern- 
ment man escapes from the besieged gang 
and is able, thanks to a well-equipped snip- 
er's rifle, to administer the coup de grace 
to his erstwhile buddy. But what's the prob- 
lem here? And what the connection? 

We turn over in our minds our reactions 
to the thought of a person who becomes so 
close to another as to be regarded almost 
as a member of the family, and then, at the 
crucial moment, reveals himself as a be- 
trayer. The explanations and justifications 
of such are readily forthcoming 
from It is the matter of duty 
above friendship; the matter of the good 
of one’s country placed above all other 
good. It is a question of the greater loyalty 
which oné owes to a community as a whole 
rather than to an individual, dear as that 
person may be. All agree that only such 


action 
the class 


EDITOR’. NOTE 

One of the hard tasks of the English 
teacher is to whip up some semblance 
of enthusiasm among his students for 
the classic which is about to be studied 
Mr. Goodman uses the current crop of 
He works 
away at any similarities in plot, theme, 


mowes for that purpose 


the movies to those 
in the book. And the students often fall 
for it: If such stuff is good enough for 
Metro-Goldwyn Mayer, then maybe this 
old book coming up un't so bad. Mr. 
Goodman performs labors of this na. 
ture at Erasmus Hall High School, 
Brooklyn, 


or characters im 
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strong reasons would justify the otherwise 
deyncable behavior of the “informer.” 

And now, perhaps, after several day 
discussion of themes similar to these—with 
all references taken from the realm of the 
students’ converse—we are ready to turn 
to the problem, almost identical with these, 
of a man, Brutus, living in ancient Rome, 
who was torn between loyalty to his trust 
ing friend, Caesar, and to his country which 
had once before, under the banner of a 
Brutus, shaken off the rule of a king. The 
language is different, the costume strange 
but the human question being dealt with 
is pretty much the same. We are able to 
recognize not only the universality of the 
problems with which Shakespeare deals, but 
the splendid powers of observation and ex 
pression which he employs 

But even this is not, perhaps, the most 
When 
a teacher is able to discuss pictures which 


important advantage to be gained 


are the usual diet of the youngsters in his 
class, not in condemnatory terms but in 
terms of understanding and in such a man 
ner as to play up some of the ideas put 
forth, a strong psychological bond us created 
The student looks upon the teacher as a 
human being rather than as a hilljoy who 
sneers at everything which has any value at 
all to the bows and girls of school age 
Consider for a moment the number of 
young people who see pictures like “The 
“ALL My Sons,” 
The Sands of Iwo Jima 


Treasure of Sverra Madre,” 
“Battleground, 


travelogs like “Savage Splendor” (com 


pamion feature to Disney's “Cinderella’) 


am! many others. Dhe youngsters get a real 


throll when a teacher tells them that the 


Onientation 


The mare critkien of Orientation pre 


grams that they are to comcentrated Se much 
given to the sudent mm a few hours of single 


day that often beawes bom os bewiklered as in 


theme of “Treasure of Sierra Madre” is 
as old as the human race, and that old 
Chaucer put part of the legend into his 
Canterbury Tales. It delights them even 
more when the teacher poimts out that in 
that Cagney picture, “White Heat” again, 
the gang leader actually tells his boys the 
story of the siege and fall of Troy in getting 
them lined up for a big job he is about to 
pull. Why, when Jimmy tells his henchmen 
about that tale, the students exclaim, 
“That's in the Odyssey! We had it in 
s«hool!” And they recognize and appreciate 
that link between the modern dance they 
hear so much about and the frenzied beauty 
of che savage tribal dances shown so fully in 
“Savage Splendor.” 

And so the enemy is made to work for us, 
becoming, indeed, no enemy at all. The 
student learns that there is room for many 
things in this world of his; that there ts 
some good to be derived from almost all of 
his experiences. The works which he studies 
in school handle problems differently, per 
haps, but they tackle the same eternal hu 
man problems of right and wrong, of good 
and evil, of bravery and cowardice which all 
putures handle in one way or another 
And the great writers and playwrights are 
usually the ones who got the ideas first and 
they probably handled them better—but the 
situations, save for time and language per 
haps, are the same 

It the teacher can talk our language, not 
poking fun at us and sneering at us all the 
time, we can listen, observe, and put out 
the litte effort which is required to under 
stand these things called ‘classics —which, 
“after all, don't bite.” 


Too Short? 


formed Furthermore. the transition from one school 
level to another cannot be adequately cared for in 
in 
Secondary Fducation 


a day or even weet 


Califorma Journal 


AUDIO-VISUAL DEPT-: 


Cooley students run it smoothly 


By M. MARGARET FERGUSON 


Very scHoor should have, and we be- 
lieve could have, an audio-visual de 
partment which is responsible for ordering, 
showing, and returning the AV materials 
which every teacher in the school might 
wish to use. Such a department must neces- 
sarily be established by the administration, 
but after the initial organization, student 
members are capable of assuming most of 
the responsibility for the efhciency of such 
a project. Here is the way one high-school 
audio-visual department operates 
Cooley High School in Detroit, Mich., 
is a large city school with 4,500 students and 
125, teachers; but an organization such as 
the See and Hear Club of Cooley, composed 
of the student members of the AV depart 
ment, could be adapted to ft any size of 
school. The coordinator, an English teacher, 
spends two thirds of the day on AV work 
The work of the coordinator is primarily 
one of public relations He 
of the student members 
and sees that the daily details of the pro 
gram he sells audio-visual 
education to faculty members who do not 


and service 
directs the work 
run smoothly; 


realize the enriching advantages awaiting 
them: he keeps abreast of the newest trends 
and materials to be able to bring to his 
colleagues the best materials available for 
school use: and finally, he makes these ma- 
terials so easily accessible that every teacher 
will be encouraged to use such aids. 
Probably the first problem facing any 
school interested in starting an AV depart 
ment the 
School clubs and de 
health 


music, which usually have 


is obtaining and maintaining 


necessary nt 


partments such as education and 


ways of raming 


money, may be expected to help to buy the 
initial expensive equipment—projectors, 
record players, and recorders—as an invest- 
ment in subsequent service. Once the de- 
partment is under way, and a corps of stu- 
dents trained, it will continue to expand 
under its own initiative. 

The work of the visual department easily 
divides into three categories: some students 
handle equipment and project materials, 
some act as secretaries and typists, and 
others are responsible for getting and re- 
turning the aids that the school wishes to 
use. Let the members tcll in their own 
words, however, how an AV department is 
run by the students themselves. 


The President: 


Our department has fifty students, both 
boys and girls, who are assigned to AV 
work one period a day by their counselors. 
As student members of a school depart. 
ment, we are charged with ordering, show. 
ing, and returning all AV materials used 
by the entire school and with raising money 
to replace and buy equipment and ma- 
terials. In order to maintain the respect for 
AV education that has been built up by 
our predecessors during the past four years, 
we must not only be efficient operators but 
do the department work well. We inform 
the faculty of new materials and of our 
activities by publishing a mimeographed 
bulletin once a term. 

We have only three requirements for 
membership: a satisfactory scholastic record, 
a willingness to give service to the school 
for one period each day, and the assurance 
that we will remain active members until 


The 


POLTOR'S NOTE 


Miss Ferguson 
High School 


our 


it Coole 


ervites We 
are extremely proud of 


student run audio-visual depait 


ment fduy students have an 


record of less than one per cent film 


damage and reper work for the 19049 
record 


s0 school year—tlry tar the best 


in the city.” She explains the organiza 


and Hear 


students 


work af the See 
fifty 


tron and 


ha 
Muss 


hool 


Club, a group of 
the with 


The 


run thow™’ at Cooley 
coordinator 


Mich 


Ferguson ay 


mom Detroit 


we are graduated. Since takes about one 


year to become a really efhoent member 


of the department, we do not accept ap 
Ihe fiity 
Ser and 


under a 


plications from twellth graders 


members, collectively named the 


Hlear 


charter 


Club, are organized club 


have dues of twenty-five cents a 


month, and meet once a week before « hool 
opens to plan activities 

As well as making arrangements for four 
wxial activities each vear, we decide upon 


fumed raising metheoxts vear we sold 


magazines, shool pins stationery to 


net the department $250. With this money 


we purchased dark shades tor five class 


prortatole “teen to replace cone 


worn out, a cart tor moving equipment 


othce. Our 


large sive 


aml a typewriter for the AV 


goal for text vear opaque 


projyector, which we beheve will be very 


valuable for most teachers in the school 


Tie fierage Pre 


Ketore anvone is accepted to full mem 
thr Audio Vis tal de} 


ergo a ten weeks training perio 


bershup artment he 


im whouh learns the functions of the ce 


partinent During this he also pot ac 


thes enough to gain a reasonable 


armount 


Howse 


of confidence in his ability to operate the 


equipment and learns to deal with the small 


emergencies that arise 

During the first two weeks, I spent an 
extra period every day under the direction 
ot the preside nt, learning about the club 
activities and the part that | would be ex 
pected to play in the organization. In the 
next four weeks I learned to splice films 
and to operate all the equipment, including 
the 16mm projector, the g,mm shde and 
filmstrip projector, the record player, the 
tape recorder, and the small opaque pro 
jector. After | had become reasonably pro 
herent | was sent out on projections with 
an experienced operator, At the beginning 
ot the next term, I was accepted into the 
club as a bona fide member 

On a typical day my routine is like this 
I enter the AV ofhce before the bell, deposit 
my books, sign my initials to a projection 
on the dailv schedule, check to see where 
the equipment will be used the next period, 
and hurry to the classroom. I can expect to 
hin! the equipment set up or at least inside 
the door, When the projection is over, I 
break down” the equipment and move it 
to the room where it will be used the follow 
ing In the event that the projection 
ends early, I wait unul the last few minutes 
ot the period to move the equipment so 


that I will not disturb a class 


The Student in Charge of Materials 


We obtain about two thirds of our ma 
Detronw Public Schools’ 
library. The remaining third 


terials from the 


audio-visual 


is supplied by industries, governmental 


agencies, state departments, and film ti 


braries of large universities. During the first 


ten weeks of every school term I must re 


cee all teachers’ orders for the next term's 


materials, Some departments have one 


teacher in charge of ordering materials; in 
other departments I see the individual 
teachers. I do all my work according to the 


following procedure 
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Alter each teacher has degided upon his 
materials, and after our coordinator has 
determined his budget for all rented films, 
I make two copies of each order. I keep 
one copy and give one to a typist who sends 
the order to the correct film source. When 
that source confirms the order, three cards 
are made for each item ordered, each staung 
the length, source, date of use, and teacher 
ordering. One card is kept in a reference 
catalogue, one sent during the first week of 
the new term to the teacher ordering, and 
the third is kept in a date file used for 
getting materials ready for return 


The Senior Secretary: 


Since the job of scheduling audio-visual 


materials requires 4 background of con 


siderable experience, spent three years 
working im the department as projyectionist, 
typist, and secretary before I was placed in 
charge of scheduling 

As scheduling materials on a weekly basis 
depends considerably on the work done the 
preceding semester, | supervise the alpha 
betizing of the files and arrange the cards 
for the teachers in date order so they may 
be delivered the first week of the new term 
On the cards, which are returned to us as 
soon as possible, the teachers list the class 
hour and room where thev wish to use an 
aid. My assistants and I compile a schedule 
book so that we can see at a glance all the 
materials in the building for any particular 
week. (Since our school is large, we have 


three portable 16mm projectors, two film 


strip and slide machines, two large record 
players, one tape recorder, and twelve dark 
We believe that 
visual materials should be shown in the 
natural environment of the classroom, and 
we do not have a projection room.) 


rooms. classroom audio 


Then, working with the teachers’ cards 
and the schedule book, we make a weekly 
master sheet. Even so, it is sometimes difh- 
cult to fit teacher, room, equipment, and 
materials within the days the particular aid 
is in the building. The schedule is com 
pleted by Thursday and notes sent to all 
teachers on the schedule for the following 
week so that they will have time to make 
corrections. The master schedule is copied 
on Friday. We use a daily work sheet in the 
AV office and place master sheets in the 
main ofhce and in the office of the school 
technician 

Our audio-visual department is operated 
and maintained primarily by the student 
members, who are themselves the recipients 
of the 
Probably our equipment and budget seem 


benefits of audio-visual education 


more than adequate to those smaller schools 
which are perhaps just venturing into the 
field of AV education, However, our equip 
ment and budget are far below the mini 
mum recommended by the experts, and 
is limited 
help of 


certainly our faculty direction 
Without the 


assistants, the 


excellent 
4.500 and 2,5 
teachers of Cooley High School could not 


student 
students 


possibly enjoy our present advantages in 
audio-visual education 


Cheap—But No Bargain 


«hooling is a bad buy. Any 


Present -day inacde 


quate artule is a bad buy. and inadequately sup 


ported xhools are ne exception. Khools have been 


run as cheaply as posible, starved down to the 
and 
lack 


and atreous overe rowding 


of mimmum returns the Niggardliness 


has defeated itself Through of buildings. in 


adequate equipment 


teaching conditions are almost everywhere imtoler 


able and in many places impowible Schools are 


miserably undersiatied, and im ewery city there are 


uncovered” clawes of children who are daily dis 


tributed to other classes. ewelling the numbers im 


those clases to unmanageable sive 


in Migh 


| 
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ROCKETS in ASSEMBLY 


A science class produces a timely program 
on rocket power and interplanetary travel 


By EDWARD W. SAVERY 
and JUSTINE P. WOODALI 


nme of the highschool as 


T 


ycats 


sembly over the period of the past ten 
In 


thirties and early forties, if our 


has been interesting the late 


shool is 
typical, the assembly committee, made up 
of « staff adviser and nine pupils, spent 
much time in an effort to engage outside 
talent to come to the school for a weekly 
assembly 
It that 


writers were advocating that the best as 


is true even then educational 


semblies were an outgrowth of classroom 
gen 
eral interest, and for the most part should 


work, extracurricular expenence, or 
be carried out by the pupils. But it takes 
for hlter 


«hool situation 


time theory to into the actual 
However, somehow it has 
been accomplished. Now, instead of a com 
mittee member steeling himself weekly to 
call someone, ANYONE, to come and talk on 
anything, dance any dance or sing any song, 
we find the pupils, with staff guidance, 
largely responsible for many of the good 
awermblies 


I he 
that 


impression should not be gained 


when a fine speaker us available, we 
don't make every cHort to have him cone 
to the xhool, or that we do not cooperate 
with local agencies, worthwhile movements 
etc. But we like, and find we are increasing! 
able 


to get, student-talent awemblies 
assembly 
half 


pur ten 


interesting to note that the 


budget i lew than the 


amount set asute for the sarne 
Loo sllustrate 


the hind of 


value 


aswembly pro 


cram we has much following 


i 


is an account of a science program given by 
The back 
months in 


a physics class in the spring 
Several 
advance of the date of the assembly, a pupil 


ground is briefly this 
on the assembly commuttee asked the physics 
teacher whether he would be willing to 
work with the committee in planning an 
Here it that 
wholehearted staff Cooperation is necessary 
for the 


assembly should be noted 


successful carrying out of such a 
program or series of them 
With sufficient 


desire 


ot the 


teacher 


advame 
the 
could bide his time until there was a spark 


note 
for a program sc rence 
of interest in his class which might well 
develop into a program suitable for public 
presentation. Or he might deliberately sug 
gest kleas in an attempt to catch student 
\t 


offered by the pupils 


interest other times, ideas might be 


The program this year developed atter 
one pupil saw a silent him showing expert 
ments with rockets. The pupil reported to 
the teacher that the him was an interesting 
one, and suggested that the whole class 
might emypoy it \ counter suggestion by the 
teacher set the pupil ito action to obtain 
the 


him for class use. The idea of the pro 


gram, built around the film, soon grew 


Problems in the physics class and discus 
sion about Newton's law became somewhat 
By 


the 


tinged with rocket material spring 


enough ideas were afloat for teacher 


to assign special areas for development by 
the pupils 

pupil with whom the nea ormginated 
tow 


was the mterpretation ol 
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the silent film and for coordination of the 
whole program. Some class members were 
assigned to present a discussion of the types 
of reaction motors and a general explana- 
tion of the way they function. Others were 
asked to give some idea of the factors in- 
volved in rocket flight on earth and in 
space. Still others were to describe the possi- 
bilities of life on other planets of the solar 
system, as well as the conditions to be faced 
by men landing there. The aid of a chem- 
istry student was solicited to present the 
problem of fuels for rockets and the working 
of the V-2 rocket. 

Three suuple demonstrations were in- 
cluded. Before the demonstration of New- 
ton's third law took place, one boy stood 
on a board mounted upon a low, wheeled 
cart, a mover’s dolly, and threw a medicine 
ball to another boy who stood on the stage 
some ten feet away. The slight reaction of 
the cart was made more evident by com. 
parison with the position of a meter stick 
mounted vertically and placed on the floor 
by the side of the pupil on the cart. The 
audience was helped to understand this law 
through a reference to the “kick” of a gun 
and the ofttimes disastrous results of at 
tempts to jump from a canoe to a dock. Two 
boys then performed the experiment for 
Newton's law. 

The description of the types of reaction 
motors was followed by the firing of a wire 
riding rocket car propelled by the jet from 
a carbon-dioxide cartridge. This shot diago 
nally over the heads of the audience and was 
realistic enough to cause some people close 
to duck hastily. A thin 


nickle-stecl wire is hard to see and some 


to the line of fire 


people are conveniently unobservant! 

The chemistry of rocket propellents was 
admirably presented and demonstrated by 
the firing of a potassium-nitrate-carbon 
sulfur powder charge mixed to the correct 
proportions by a pupil. A laboratory mortar 
shaped the expelled gases into a long spear 
of flame reaching some six feet into the air 


After the flame had ceased, a comment by 
the experimenter about the evident power 
of the propellent was climaxed, to the de- 
light of the audience, by the unplanned and 
resounding shattering of the mortar. 

A demonstration of the burning and ex- 
plosion of acetylene as an example of hydro- 
carbon fuels followed. The operation of the 
V-2 rocket was easily made clear by a dia- 
gram in colored chalk on the blackboard. 

Facts and figures for rocket flight on the 
earth and in space were worked out by one 
pupil and then reinterpreted in a livelier 
and more popular style than mathematics 
usually affords. For example, the idea of 
the neutral spot in space between the gravi- 
tational pull of the earth and the moon 
was made clear and enjoyable by a simple 
description. The pupil suggested that such 
a rocketeer as he, located at this neutral 
spot, might drop his books on the carth’'s 
side of the line and toss his writing ma- 
terials on the side toward the moon while 
he remained on the line, thus escaping 
school as his books dropped back to earth 
and his papers and pencils shot moonward. 
Of course the extreme force exerted on the 
pilot during acceleration and the odd gyra- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Life has just about caught up with 
the science-fiction magazines and comic 
strips. A real Buck Rogers perhaps is 
just around the corner, if he isn't sit- 
ting unnoticed in one of your classes 
right now. Anyway, there aren't many 
more timely and spectacular assembly 
programs than the one that might be 
given by your school’s physics class on 
rocket power and flight. Mr. Savery 
and Miss Woodall tell about such a 
program as gwen in Friends School, 
Alapocas, Wilmington, Del., where he 
teaches science and she is librarian. 


50 The House 


tions of possessions and utensils during free 
flight were given full play. 

The question of life on other planets led 
to the idea of people jumping great dis- 
tances on the moon, and of being crushed 
by the atmospheric pressure, being frozen 
to death or asphyxiated by the poisonous 
gases on Jupiter. One answer to the ques- 
tion laid before the audience was that there 
may be some uncomplicated form of plant 
Mars, but 
planets argue against the possibility of life 


life on conditions on other 
there 

The coordinator brought the audience 
back to earth to see the movie. This showed 
the launching of some air jet projectiles 
boosted to flight speed by rockets, also pix 


tures of successful V-2 flights and one un 


successful launching during which the 
rocket was destroyed by a terrific explosion. 
Beautiful and poetic shots of other rockets 
soaring upward out of sight, headed for any 
place the imagination might suggest, were 
followed by some unusual motion pictures 
taken from a rocket so many miles in the 
the earth 
noticeable and sections of the earth itself 
looked like black and white models of the 
terrain 


air that the curvature of was 


The ideas and their presentation were 
sufhciently varied to hold the interest of an 
audience composed of junior. and senior. 
high-school pupils and their teachers. The 
parucipants had an enjoyable and satisfying 
experience and were left with the feeling 
that they had done a good job 


Social-Studies Project Was Good School Publicity 


Teachers of Amerman history and civics are in 


position to strengthen favorably the 
between their ahools amd the taxpayers. Local 
hiutery and government lend themscives to projects 
of immense value to students and citizens of 
Such a 


Toledo 


every community 


vear of 


was carreed «nut 


im Saute Ohio, during the 


Ports 


sudents volunteered to do the necessary 


» the biograplues of the mayors 
{ Toledo from to They enlisted the aid 


of the Toleto Publu Library and found the staff 


most enthusiastic and helpful All the biographies 


were approved tr the library before publication 
and the finished product was displayed in one of 
ctr main windows 
Local histories and ok! newspaper files were con 


sultet and checked for discrepancies, and there were 


name of ome cheet executive had been 
offtcial pr 
Council fer and 

ihe 


rightiul im the 


many’ 


from the of the City 


from sulaequent published 


udents study restored this mavor to 


citys political histery 


of the mavers were ke ate! and inter 


viewed talents! art student read the material 


and selected significant facts that could be illustrated 
in each biography, and the Commission of Publicity 
and Efficiency offered to publish the series in their 
Toledo, 
title, “His 
Pictures of the student authors 


ofteial weekly publication of the city of 
The Toledo City 
Honor, the Mayor.” 


Journal, under the 


and those available of the mayors, together with the 
clever illustrations, made attractive copy. Subscribers 


to the Jowrne!l include business concerns, all muni 


cipal employees, xhools, and individuals in the com 
Mmiunity 

From the sandpant of modern education, here 
was a perfect project, The motivation was unique 


these bovs and girls were actually writing history 


to be published, and to be bound and preserved 
had 


The study ale» correlated the work 


by the city, the library, and the sxhools 
to be accurate! 
of the various departments in the «hool-~ English 
art, typewriting, history 
What 


for our «xhools than to develop a sense of pride 


better way to build good public relations 


im the history and growth of onc’) own town or 
aty through actual student research and coopera 
kx al government 
in The Soctal Studies 


tron with warrous units of thew 


| 
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Edited by THE STAFF 


BEST BOOKS: Only 47 professional books were 
considered worthy of including in “Outstanding 
Educational Rooks of 1949,” an annotated list pre- 
pared by the Education Department of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore, Md, in 
cooperation with the National Education Associa 
tion. If you missed this list as published in the 
NEA Journal for May 1950, you can obiain re 
prints at 5 cents each from the Publications Divi 
sion, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, Md 


MOST BORING CLASSICS: Let every English 
teacher search his conscience as we unveil Columbia 
10 classics “that have 
bored the most people the most,” as reported by the 
Associated Press. Teachers, booksellers, editors, and 
librarians were polled in this rueful project, and 


University Press's list of the 


are the infamous 10 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress 
Melville's Moby Dick 
Milton's Peradise Lost 
Spencer's The Faerie Queen 
Boswell's The Life of 
Richardson's Pamela 


Samuc! Johnson 
Eliot's Silas Marner 
Scott's loanhoe 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote 
to. Goethe's Faust 
These are the books that a select group of people 
with literary inclinations have voted to be the most 
boring. How many of these books, and the un 
named runners-up in the poll, are required reading 
in your sxhool, where the average student possibly 
might prefer to be hanged as a horse thief than to 


be accused of any literary pretensions? 


IGNORANT GL'S: Out of Korea the past sum 
mer came the same stories that emerged in World 
War Il. of G1.s slugging i out with not the 
faintest notion of what the ruckus was all about 
War correspondents, says columnist Marquis Childs 
reported the “bewilderment and confusion of young 
Americans suddenly dropped into a strange country 
and told to stop the advance of a powerful war 
machine.” Kenneth Bighart of the New York Herald 
Tribune wrote, “I have talked to enlisted men and 
othoers slightest 
inkling of why they were fighting in Korea and 

Saves Mr. Childs 
you would hardly 


some younger who had not the 


what they were fighting for 


Judging from these reports 


know that there is an education and information 
program in the armed services intended to give the 
men in the ¢ services an understanding of what it is 
all about.” 


DROPOUTS: About 1.74: 000 US. youths be 
tween 12 and 17 are not in sxhool, according to an 
estimate of the US. Office of Education. Steps re 
quired to solve the drop-out problem were the sub 
ject of the Work Conference on Life Adjustment 
Education held in January 1950. The report of the 
conference, issued as a g5-cent pamphiet, Why Do 
Boys and Girls Drop Out of School and What Can 
Be Done About It, may be ondered as Circular 269 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


SUICIDE AT OXFORD 
Oxford University 


The suicide rate of 
students is almost 6 times as 
high as that for men and women all over England 
according to a survey reported by the New York 
Times. “Major and minor psychological disabilities” 
of students were studied by psychologists as causes 
Maybe they should have investigated the Oxford 
curriculum, too 


CHARM FOR TEACHERS: “Charm «xhool and 
«xhool of personality development” is what the 
Associated Press says the Philadelphia, Pa, Board 
of Education called its 6-week course which teachers 
The board 
evidently felt that if teachers were a little prettier 
and wore more stylish clothes, and had lovelicr 
the pupils would pay more attention to 
them. And that's just what the course covered. It 
carried a one hour credit toward a salary increase, 
and the possibility of more apples from dazzled 
students. Men teachers were not invited to enroll 
But if you ask us, there must be something that 
could be done about them, too 


were invited to attend the past spring 


FREEDOM: Awards totaling $:00,c00, and some 
hundreds of honor medals and certificates of merit 
are being offered by Freedoms Foundation, Inc, 
Valley Forge, Pa 


aleout 


“to Americans who help bring 
a better understanding of Freedom 
Amerikan Way of 


(the 
things they do, 
Three of the 18 categories in which 


Life) by the 
write, OF say 
awards are offered concern high «xhools and youth 


Cute Twenty three awards totalling $ are 


offered for community programs by boys and girls 
clube and Whe awards will be made for commence 
ment addresses by graduating high xhool students 
In the “General Category” 25 awards totalling 
Si, will be offered tor high «hool and college 
newspapers and student literary and artistic efforts 
of various binds For all awards, the date on which 
the work was done must fall between September 20 
1949. and the deadline for nomination and submis 
von of work, which is November 1. All 
material will be judged on the bass of the Credo 
of Freedoms Foundation, and as the organization 
advises, this should be studied by aspirants. You 
can obtain complete information. and nomination 
forms, from the Foundation 


SCHOOL PLAN The “sxhool of tomorrow” will 
offer an integrated program for students from 4 
80 years old, and in many cases, bevom! that age 
So stated Dr H.C. Hunt, general superintendent of 
«xhools in Chicago, Il, at a recent conference in 
that city Dr Hunt sid, according to the New York 
Tienes, that under this public ahool plan, children 
of 4 to to will be enrolled in a ahool that goes from 
kindergarten through the fourth grade; a “middle 
wheol” (fifth through tenth grade) will serve pupils 
from so to 16 years old, and an “upper school” will 
offer the last years of high «heel and a community 
college program We aren't implying that this is a 
new idea, but merely that it isn a god idea worth 
hringing back to your attention whenever there's 
proper 


TEEN AGE MUSIC UPSET? American teen 
agers are deserting jazz for the classics, reports Dr 
Joseph Fo Maddy, head of National Music Camp at 
Interlahen Mich We gather from a United Pres 
release that Dr Maddy believes that in another 10 
years jive hownds will be practically extinct, and 
hows anc girls will be getting their musical hicks 
vat of Brahees All of this had us vaguely worried 
we remembered! that people are always making 


weeping predictions about the young 


ODD JORS-VERY Where a city is under the 
thumb of a political machine, you sometimes may 
find very adel positions listed om the board of educa 
thon roster Recently the reform adminietration that 
emied Mague rule in jersey City, NJ]. gained a 
majority in the citys hoard of education Im 
mediately the mew majority remowed 6 jolbholders 
in Mague times to the bureau of 
special service Among them were an “inspector 
glam” at wear, and a “thermostat tech 
am! aon awistant thermostat technician 
at and respectively Honest We got 
thie from the New York Timers 
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POETRY: The affairs of the National Poetry As 
«xiation are getting a little too complicated for us 
to sate in a brief news item This vear thev've 
added an annual anthology of essays by secondary 
«xhool students to the list. They have an annual 
anthology of teachers’ poetry, an one of college 
poetry. We were a bit startled to learn that they 
now publish a: different annual anthologies of the 
peetry of junior and senior high school students, 
and that last vear these volumes carried 11 coo of 
the 500.000 plus poems submitted. The deadlines for 
submission range over months-—but why don't 
you just write lor complete information to the Na 
tional Poetry Association, gzto0 Selby Ave, Los 
Angeles 94, Cal’ 


INFILTRATION 


are the newest means of combatting juvenile 


Detached worker” operations 


delinquency in New York City. Last year, says the 
New York Times, the city’s Youth Board experi 
mented with 24 such workers, and this fall about a0 
more are being deploved in Brookivn The idea is 
lor trained young «xial workers to “go into 
neighborhasxts where gangs are known to be active, 
asexiate with thea leaders, ggin their confidence 
amd strive to redirect the groyp’s activities to con 


structive channels 


FORESTRY. Forests, Their t se and Conservation, 
is a free booklet listing forestry materials available 
without charge for Classroom use Materials listed 
include pamphiets, wall displays, and a motion pic 
ture, “Trees for Tomorrow.” For a copy, write to 
American Forest Products Industries, 18th St 
NW, Washington, D.C 


TELESCOPE Some vears ago Greenwich, Conn 
High School inherited “some 950 pounds of beat-up 
telescope” from a resident whose hobby had been 
astronomy, saves Alden W. Smith in Connecticut 
Treacher Out of that bequest, with the contributed 
services of students, faculty members, townspeople 
and the National Youth Administration, has grown 
the ahool’s Bowman Observatory The inch re 


flectot teles oF 


is housed in a dome 16 feet in 
diameter” The dome rests on a turning track, and 
the telexepe has an electric drive synchronized 
with the mowement of the stars On almost every 
clear night the observatory is in operation. It is 
ned not only byw the school’s two section Astronomy 
Club. but by interested townspeople. Ordinary 
cametas were found useless for astronomical pho 
tography. so special cameras were built—the first 


in a ome gation oil can. The telescope has magnifica 
hens ap to (68 diameters. The power drive by which 
it follows the stars is a geared down electric phono 


graph motor 


MARRIAGE: Three of the 5 films issued by the 
Film Department of McGraw Hill Book Co, 
New York, N.Y., for use with Marriage for Moderns, 
a college text, were prepared for use also in high 
xhool family-living and home-cconomics courses 
Fach of the 3 16mm sound movies is accompanied 
by a 353mm silent filmstrip with the same title as the 
film, This Charming Couple (1g min.) focuses on a 
frequent cause of broken marriages—the false ideals 
of “romantic” love on which too many marriages 
are begun. Choosing for Happiness (14 min.) deals 
with the problem of selecting the right marriage 
partner. /t Takes All Ainds (20 min.) shows that in 
various perons, different personality traits are 
happy marriage the 
partners’ personalities should complement rather 
than duplicate each other 


dominant and that for a 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
materials especially 


Ihe first audio-visual 
created for teaching foreign 
languages are claimed by the Encyclopaedia Brit 


tanica Films, Wilmette, Ill 


The materials are sound 
motion pictures and phonograph records, designed 
to give 


beginning language students not only 


— News ~< 


vocabulary training but also a fecling of intimacy 
with the speech and the life of nations whose 
language they are studying. The first films im this 
series are La Familia Sanchez, for Spanish classes, 
and Une Famille Bretonne, tor French courses. The 
films, showing the activities of typical middle-class 
families in Spain and France, are one-reel black 
and white productions tracks, a 
companied by records. They are for use in first. of 
second-year Spanish or French in high sxhool or 
college. The records duplicate the sound tracks, and 
are for review work without the films 


with sound 


GUIDANCE: 
guidance use in junior and senior high xhools (one 
reel, sound, 16mm) 
Films, Chicago: Developing Imagination (color or 
black.and-white) , intended to help students to de 
velop imagination and use it to enrich reading 
writing, speaking, and problem solving. The Fun of 
Being Thoughtful (color and black and-white), to 
be used in any group where improvement of group 
and personal relations is needed. What Makes a 
Good Party? 


Three new motion pictures for 


are announced by Coronet 


color and black and white) covers the 


are ready for your fall classes 
Table Setting—easy-to-follow rules for 
formal and informal table settings 


Perfect Party—<entertaining at home: 
stresses guest host relationship 


Public Appearance—conduct in public 
social relationships 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
TEXT-FILM DEPARTMENT 


Keady For October Role 


McGraw-Hill’s SECOND Flimstrip Series 
on ETIQUETTE 
Correlated with Mary Beery’s MANNERS MADE EASY 


This is the new filmstrip series YOU have requested. The subject areas were chosen 
by you as most valuable to your high school students. All five filmstrips are directly 
correlated with MANNERS MADE EASY, popular textbook by Mary Beery. They 
order them now! 


And the ever-popular FIRST Etiquette series is still available. Together, these ten 
filmstrips provide an ideal program for instructing your young people in important 


Write for Folder ECH tt will bring you full detoils on Text-Films on Etiquette. 


in church, shopping, in an elevator, on 
a bus, etc. 

Away From Home—visiting, social cor- 
respondence, travel tips 

Summing Up—spotlighting your assets. 
rating yourself 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N.Y. 


The Howse 


the far reaching consequences 
tence has for human society, 
these stonulating texts organize 
basic subject matter 
around problem areus 

havind significance 

for yound people 

thew everyday homg 


NEW WORLD of SCIENCE 
Burren Zim 
BIOLOGY FOR 
BETTER LIVING 


Boyles Burnet 
NEW WORLD 
OF CHEMISTRY 


Be Inte 


- 


SILV UADETT 


erties 


frase 


guest list, invitations, refreshments, entertainment 


amd correct behavior of host and guests 
AMERICAN DECCA 
Decca Records 


Im 


Book Co 
have formed Audio Education 
Ihe 


will draw upon the educational and 


Ametican and 
Inc 
to produce audio materials for school use 
aew comrcmn 
editorial 


knowledge” of American Book petsonne! 


and the “technical shill and artistry in sound record 
staff 
materials as an integral part of the programs of 
T he of 


the elementary 


production Decca’s to “develop aurio 


hools first release Audio Education, In 


is on level—a series of 


The 


Sunget 


records 
(-rades 
Series 


through 6 for American 


a basal music services 


tN RECORD 
gtaph 


ALBUM An 


framati 


album of phono 


records documentary 


sivie the story of 


Nations proal at 


for 


Lake Success the past summer, is now available 


purchase by schools and oth 


AY 


Davy, October 


ot 


hve 
UN 


a4 


the 


“ope, 
achievements 
ts The 


vuld 


are covered 


material not dated and 


have permanent value Information about 


be obtamed fr 
Pub 


may mm the Education 


thon Deport ot 


Lake 


Information, United Na» 


Success 


BULLETIN BOARD # 


Alwe isa 


to Acep lour Bulletin 


frame, color film strip 


! State 


by the Teaching Laboratory 


veruty, Columbus, Ohio Accompanied by a 


page bulletin, the tip t prepared for use tn 


lacully meetings 


FLAG, 
he 


POSTER \ 


\ flag and the 


new UN 
flags of the so 


poster illustrating 


Memoecr 


Send payment wider to Sales and Circulation 


Sectoon, U mite 


roms, Lake Success 


KADIO. A 


surpruing growth in the use of 


racho by state teachers colleges was revealed in a 


bw the 


recent « 


State 
Hall in 


rev Radio Commitice of 


M 


teachers col 


niversity. sas 


cn 


tmal Certrude 


GA and Sowtety the 


at teplied from 18 states, 1: go on the air 


vacdcasting facilities from their own 


tume on the air of the «1 colleges 


vars a week. One college reported 


Maton. Another save that its 


programs are carned by 8 commercal stations, and 


the programs of a namber of the « lleges go out 


eT 2? to 


by 


Courses in radu 


colleges 


for credit are 


a, of the 
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> Book Reviews —< 


PAUL. S. ROSS and EARL. R. GABLER, Review Editors 


The High School for Today, by Hanow 
Spears. New York: American Book Co., 
1950. 380 pages, $4 
Occasonally a book appears in the field of sex 

ondary education combining the best of theory with 

the best of practice. It is understandable that the 
present book by Mr. Harold Spears should be one of 
these, since he brought to its writing not only wide 

experience in public-school leadership, but also a 

wealth of insight into the concepts and theories on 

which modern education is based. Mr. Spears is 
keenly sensitive to the fact that the American high 

«xhool needs serious study by both experienced 

teachers in service and prospective teachers in train 

img. Theodore Brameld has suggested that the sec 
ondary school is the pivet on which American pub 
lhe education must turn if it is to serve American 
sxicty adequately. In the present book the pivoul 
character of the high school is a basic assumption 
Spears sets the American high school against a 
broad historical and social context im order to assess 


its present role, indicating on the one hand the tre 
mendous growth of the secondary school in the past 
seventy years, and on the other hand the ways in 
which the secondary school has not yet adapted itself 
to the task of equipping adolescent boys and girls 
for responsible adulthood in a crisis society, Spears 
bases his examination of the secondary school on a 
Jacksonian commitment to equality of opportunity 
in education 

The organization of the book itself indicates 
Spears’ belief that challenging aspects of the Ameri 
can high school lie in the future and that these must 
be recognized by educational leaders with an under 
standing of what America needs. It is not until late 
in the book (Chapters 16 to a0) that Spears deals 
with the school and its past. The first fifteen chap 
ters are occupied in one way or another with funda 
mental practical problems of secondary education 
which must be met in the future. In these chapters 
Spears deals first with the emerging redefinition of 
American 


what the high sxheol should mean in 


those who teach modern 


Whasic 


FOR MODERN DANCE 


By Deborah Hunt Jennings 


This music, composed by an eee dance accompanist, is published to meet the needs of 


Serving also as a companion book to Modern Dance in Education by Jones and DeHaan, 
Music for Modern Dance provides numerous improvisations to accompany the various dance 
techniques, as well as complete compositions suitable for modern dance choreography. 


Whether used with its companion book or while developing new techniques and dances, 
Music for Modern Dance makes available original accompaniments that have proved their value 
with classes at the high school and college levels. 


48 pp. Spiral bound $125 


Bureau of Publications 
TEACHERS COLLEGE. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 
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The House 


Psychology 


ITS PRINCIPLES 
AND APPLICATIONS 


Meets the need ond demond 
for instruction in 


clementory prychology 


Vonkers-en- 5. New York 
2126 Preirie Avenwe Chicage 16 


life; he reviews in vivid fashion the New York 
Regents’ Study, studies of the American Youth Com. 
mission. of the Educational Policies Commission, and 
of the group responsible for the Harvard Report on 
General Educauion 

Readers will find the second section, treating the 
curriculum and the student, particularly interesting 
for its summary of the problems of curriculum re 
organization, general and vocational education, the 
function of core courses, shool-community relations, 
the relation between experience and learning, tech 
niques of teaching and guidance. In all of these mat 
ters Spears relates theory to the most practical kind 
ot held experience in a clear, illustrative way 

The third section, dealing with the teacher and 
«hool organization, focuses attention on one of the 
most critical factors in the evolution of the secondary 
«hoot Here again the analysis which Spears pre- 
sents is usually broad and dear. 

Mr. Spears tells his story in vivid, succinct, and 
stimulating statements. His excellent book should 
prove to be interesting and informative not only to 
teachers and prospective teachers, to whom he 
specifically addresses his message, but also to those 
who desire to know more about what is happening 
in public education 

Rotann W. 
Curriailum Coordinator 

and 
Assistant Curriculum Coordinator 
Pasadena City Schools 
Pasadena, Calif 


Family Living, by Evetyn Duvatt 
New York: The Macmillan Co, 1950. 
410 pages, $2.60. 

This book is the first of a series of textbooks for 
home-economics education edited by Mrs. Dora 
Lewis, chairman of the Department of Home Eco 
noms, Hunter College, New York City. It deals 
comprehensively with the problems of the high 
«hoot boy and girl personality development, family 
interrelauionships, preparation for marriage, child 
development and guidance, and moiern family life 

The author, a mother of teen agers and a family 
relations consultant for shools for the past fifteen 
years, uses a student interest approach for the units 
in the book. Her style makes the readers feel the 
book i written for them. The personal approach 
with suggested activities. readings. and summaries at 
the end of each unit makes this an excellent refer- 
ene for a high shoo! homemaking class, a class in 
marriage and family life, also child development and 
guidance 

Growth of the teen-ager is the major theme 
Understanding themecives, ancderstanding others 


Ie writing advertisers Please mention Hoos 
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and the developing of a philosophy are problems | 


presented to youth as motivation for their own 
maturation. The anecdota! and case materials vitalize 
the book; the numerous black and white pen and 
ink drawings are intriguing. Throughout the book 
are research studies and clinica) findings presenting 
new trends. This book will be invaluable as a home 
reference, a general high-school library reference. 
and a college reference for future teachers. 

Haze. Hasxerr 

New York University 

School of Education 


Short Stories for Our Times, edited by 
Simon Crrrner and Grorce H. Henry. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1950. 470 
pages, $1.96. 

To compile for the adolexent a book of short 
stories that will entertain, inspire, and motivate all 
at the same time is no casy task. That. however, is 
just what has been done by Certner and Henry. 

There is sufficient variety to satisfy the youthful 
desire for stark reality, grim horror, subtle humor, 
high adventure, and hero worship. Each selection 
has at least one character who stands out strongly 
enough to win approval and to merit discussion 
Such discussion can easily be further stimulated by 
the sections on “thinking it through” included at 
the end of cach story. There, too, is the word study 
exercise, short and well chosen for the building of a 
really workable and practical vocabulary 

Author selection is commendable, since it gives a 
wide coverage of personal backgrounds, a careful 
division between men and women, and best of all a 
galaxy of living writers to meet youth's demand for 
something modern 

A unique feature of the book is the “before you 
read” section which offers suggestions that aptly set 
the stage for thinking and give rest to reading 

The entire collection is excellent, admirably suited 
to its purpose, and makes a strong appeal to youth 
One fourteen year-old, alter reading a few of the 
selections, expressed his approval thus: “Buy me 
one 

High School 
Ridgefield, Conn 


La América Espariola, by Harvey L. Jonn- 
son. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1949. ix + 299% pages, $2.50. 

The editor has stated in his preface that la 
imérica Espatiola is designed for use in a second 
vear course and “serves to bridge the gap between 
beginning texts and more formal literary works” 

The chapters are without exception interestingly 


An Indispensable Book for Every 
Youth of High-School Age 


YOUTH GROWS 
INTO ADULTHOOD 


By MOREY R. FIELDS 


Associate Professor of Education and Director 
of Health Education Curriculums, School of 
Education, New York University 


JACOB A. COLDBERG 
Director, Social Hygiene Division, New ork 
Tuberculosis and Health Assn. 


HOLGER F. KILANDER 
Health Education Division, U. 8. Office of 
Education 


YOUTH GROWS INTO ADULTHOOD is « progressive 
treatment of social belonging, physical grewth and eme- 
tienal maturation, specially devised for the adolescent. It 
makes use of examples based on the teenagers’ needs 
and within their experience. It ts a positive approach 
pointing te the desirable family unit. 

At the (threshold of adulthood, youthful curiesity 
reaches its highest peak. Youth wants te knew about him. 
self, bis bedy and emotions, where he comes from and 
where be is going. Among the aims of the book is te 
eatiafy this saturel curiosity, to direct it inte sound 
channels and te enrich the receptive minds of teenagers 
with the knowledge they Gesire in « form acceptable to 
our society. 

The book discusses the biclegical aspects of beman 
growth im an objective, scientific and dignified manner. 
It gives all the important fects, but does net ge inte 
ennecessary details which would be beyond the ender 
standing of the age level. It will satisfy the most pre- 
gressive teacher and wil! net arouse the antagoniom of the 
conservative educator. It will enlist the acceptance and 
approval ef family, community and religious leaders 

YOUTH GROWS INTO ADULTHOOD will be valued 
and cherished by teenagers as panion that belps 
them understand themecives and selve their problems 

The 10 chapters: “You Can Belong,” “Leoking Your 
Best,” “Dating Is Fun,” “Reaching Maturity,” “Your 
Inheritance,” “Humans Reproduction,” “The Family,” 
“Cheesing Mate,” “Engagement,” and “Marriage and 


Parentheed.” 


30-day approval, $2.88 


CHARTWELL HOUSE, INC. 
280 Madison Ave.. New York 16 
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SAVE TIME AND 
MONEY 


by Using These Helps 


EATON.PALMER WORKBOOKS 
IN LITERATURE 


Macbeth 


Julius Caesar 


A Tale of Two Cities 
Sdas Marner 

Lady of the Lake 

Id ylis of the King 


Ivanhoe 


Treasure Island 


The Merchant of Venice 


Single copies 15 cents 


Class Orders 12 cents cach 


EATON LITERATUTE TESTS 


New type tests for 44 popular titles. Send for 
catalog. $4.00 per hundred, any assortment, keys 


im luded 


EATON BOOK-REPORT SYSTEM 


Porm A for Nowels, Drama, et 

Form B tor Essays, Short Stories 

Form C The Book Review 

Form D for The Photoplay Review 

Form E tor Beography 

Form F for Travel 

Students Permanent Record Card 
Rook Report Forms §1 
Record Cards $1.50 per 100 


ENGLISH FOR EVERY ONE 
Four 
Word Study 
The Parts of Speech 
The Paragraph 
Canversational English 


4 ents cach 


MON PREMIER CAHIER 


A new drill book for first wear May be 
any teat and pp votes amply 


Twsteting the 


Ach for our complete catalog 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
Atlentx Awe. Boston 10, Mase 


and humanly written and constitute a sympathetic 
introduction to Latin American life—political, social 
and economic. In the first essay Dr. Johnson has 
touched deftly on certain differences between Latin 
American and Anglo American life. Natural re 
sources are considered in the second section, “Geo 
grafia y Economia.” Considering picturesque customs 
a necessary part of a book of this nature, the author 
has included sketches of “La Fiesta de San Juan,’ 
“La Fiesta de Corpus Christi,” and “La Danza de 
Moros y Cristianos.” Also found in the reader is 
material on the indigenous civilizations of the Aztecs 
Mayas, and Incas. The chapters, “El Periodo Colo 
nial” and “Revolucion, Jefes de la Guerra y Caudil 
los,” offer the student information about Spain's 
influence on politics and government; and they will 
afford him a well rounded viewpoint of the struggles 
that the people to the south of the Rio Grande 
must experience as they strive to achiewe and de 
velop a better balanced political machine than they 
now have 
The esthetic ideals of Latin America receive con 
suleration. Section VIII deals with art, painting 
music, and education. Section XI contains four essays 
which trace in brief outline the Latin American 
literary achievements from the colonia! period to 
the present 
The stvie and format are good. The thirty photo 
graphs and the five maps furnish a starting point 
for getting acquainted with the various Spanish 
speaking countries. The questions accompanving 
cach eway stimulate conversation. A vocabulary con 
taining about ¢f50 entries completes the text 
Fons Loe 
University of Wvoming 
Laramic. Wyo 


urriculum Planning, by Eowarp A. Krvuc. 

New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. 306 

pages, $4 

This beok will be useful to curriculum study 
groups rather than as a major contribution to cur 
riculum theory. It i to a great extent an account of 
the Cooperative Educational Planning 
Program lcachers will like the many illustrations 
They will appreciate the direct, informal, readable 


sarcastically tinged Elementary 


teachers may feel that the Ulustrations point more 
toward the secondary level 

Its contributhoms are these It contains excellent 
suggestions for developing course guides. It clarifies 
he place of the curriculam guide in relation to the 
resume UNI, suggesting its use as a guide line for 
teacher morale and security. It clarifies sxope and 
«quence, rather than presenting the usual verbiage 


™ purrling to the teacher. It presents curriculum 
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SOCIAL 
STUDIES ard 


. How to Understand Social Studies Read- 


S K S to thn an 
. How to Make an Honest Report 
How to Use « Dictionary 


t 

With Individual Selj-Testing Key Work | 
By FORREST E. LONG Part in « Social-Studies 


Professor of Education, New York Unioersity How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 
7 How to Use an Index 
and HELEN HALTER How to Use The World Almanac 


hataworth School How to Locate References on a Topic 
» How to Read Simple Graphs 

How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
_ How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 

Figures 

How to Outline Social Studies Material 

Oth printing! ot Prepare a Good Report 
. How to Give an Oral Report 


An investment How to Make a Written Report 


for classroom efficiency 


(4 set of 30 copies costs only $31.50) 


For the 1950-51 year, order a classroom set of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, the 
book that offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic social-studies skills, and a 
systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


Here is a labor-saving teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation and 
classroom time, saves the need of formulating practice materials and tests, and all 


resulting mimeographing costs. Pupils do not mark in the book, so sets may be 
used by a different class each period 


Order a classroom set of this book. Teach the 20 practical skills, for better pupil 
accomplishment and faster progress in social-studies work. If you do not have a 
copy of SOCIAL-STUDIES fens, order a copy today for 30-day free examination. 


30-day approval—List price $1.75 
Net prof. price, with key, $1.40 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.23 cach, net 
30 or more copies, $1.05 net cach, keys 8¢ cach 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


In writing advertisers please mention Ciramine Howe 


THE SPOTLIGHT: BULLETIN BOARD NEWS 


The September Clearing House Is Here 


The following excerpts ave clues to good professional reading 
m Tae Corarine House for September 


The use of test results is an all faculty function received protests from everyone.—Edith H. Moberg, 
When it i accepted as such, pupils and.teachers p. 29 
alike can benefit greatly trom a comprehensive 
regular, systematic testing program —Arthur F Physical fitness programs of this sort are not 
Traxler, p 3 easy ones to conduct. They involve hard work and 
the cooperation of all health and physical education 
Some faculty members have had to learn in costly personnel in the school, as well as the administrator, 
fashiom that the students are jealous of their the guidance ofhcers, and at times, the classroom 
privilege to originate bills of revenue —Hall and teacher ~Aenneth G Sullivan Pp 3s 
Mulvaney, p. 16 
Fach year the social studies teachers at Central 
To the question, “Do vou feel that you have a High School, Valley Stream, N_Y., give the students 
sificient knowledge of the common learnings pro wome variation of the questionnaire presented in 
gram to form a valid opinion?” three parents out this article: The primary purpose of the question 
of every tour admitted that they did nat-—/. # naire is to obtain student assistance in planning and 
Iripeld p 4 reorganizing teacher procedures for the second 
semester of the xhool year —Philip Banks, p 44 
Im this article we have indicated four wave in 
which whoo! and community are cooperating to Let's face it'—that teachers who use humor are 
give pupils a better cducation. to give the com criticized by some pupils and parents as being 
munity better saheols, to develop better commun sarcastic—that teachers who avoid humor are ac 
ities. Dresden and Siegeman, p. 25 cused of being dry as dust bores who think only of 
their subject matter —Carl K. Bomberger, 40 
If «wience has something thet will contribute to 
hetier the social studies teacher is These days the English teacher pictures himself as 
morally obliged to use N. i part of a thin line standing in defense of “culture” 
presenting 2 tentative, wavering barrier of literary 
So was born what is now known in Watertown bavenets against the barbarian horde under the 
(oon High School as the ten minute wr ting banners of Comics. and Roger 


Im the vears between, that teacher has Goodman, p 42 


Articles featured in the September Clearing House 


1) Criteria of a Testing Program Arthur Traxler 
High School Recruitment of Elementary Leachers Loretta M. Byers 
Federal” Student Government Dorothy Hall and Ins Mulvaney 
soo Parents’ Views on School Practices L. FE. Letpold 
When School and Community Get Togethe: A. Dresden and W. Stegeman 
lime and Space’ Onentation for Social Studies Classes Wells 
Everyone Protested, but There's a Daily Writing Stint Edith H. Moberg 
Guidance Through Physical Education at Longmeadow Aenneth G. Sullivan 
Teaching Practices, Teachers Ask the Pupils Philip Banks 
Let's Face tA Plea for Realism Carl K. Bomberger 
The Movie Powerful Ally of the Classics Roger B. Goodman 
Audio Visual De pt.: Cooley Students Run It M_ Margaret Ferguson 
Rockets in Assembly Fdward W. Savery and Justine P. Woodall 
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These are basic skills for your 


Life Adjustment Program 


vy How to Cooperate with Civie Authori- 
ties 


vy How to Analyze Issues 


vy How to Be Active in Community Bet- 
terment 


vy How to Protect Your Rights as a Citi- 
ren 

ty How to Be Active in Community Poli- 
ties 


yy Hew to Be a Worker in Your Political 
Party 

ty How to Listen to Political Speeches 

vr How to Read Political News 

vy How to Study Platforms 


ty How to Understand Constitutionality 

yy How to Select a Candidate 

ty How to Choose Your Political Party 

vy How to Register and Vote 

vy How to Write to Your Congressman 

vy How to Vote Taxes 

ty How to Serve on a Jury 

ty How to Judge Good Local Govern- 
ment 


vr How to Understand Social-Politicel 
Terminology 


yr How to Be an International Citizen 
yy How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


They are unit titles of 


WE, THE 


CITIZENS 


Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 
By JULIAN C. ALDRICH and MARLOW A. MARKERT 


Use WE, THE CITIZENS in the lith or 
12th grade to give students a direct understand. 
ing of their civic responsibilities, and direct ex- 
periences in civic participation. Adopt this 
book for Life Adjustment education! 

WE, THE CITIZENS, the most notable ad- 
vance in senior-high-school socia!-studies texts 
in a decade, has a more practical and specific 
approach to the problem of citizenship than 
you will find in any other text. 

WE, THE CITIZENS offers a program of 


action by which the understanding youth may 
become the active citizen. It emphasizes action 
with adults in the improvement of the local 
community. 

Plan now to order classroom quantities of 
this practical, objective, “how to do it” text 
on political and civic responsibilities. It will 
bring new life, new meaning to Problems of 
Democracy and other courses. Order your copy 
of WE, THE CITIZENS today for 30-day free 
examination. 


30-day approval—List price $2.75. Single 
copies 20% discount; 4 to 29 copies, 30% dis 
count; 30 or more copies, 40% discount. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 


In writing advertisers please mention Ciranine Hous 


The Howse 


planning as concerned with various phases of the 
sxhool: classroom instruction, guidance, work experi 
ence, community service and study, student activi 
ties, human relationships, and school services. It 
relates educational objectives to practices. Especially 
good as a basis for faculty study are the questions 
under major areas of human needs, asking how 
school practices contribute to these areas 
However, the author, in attempting to take no 
position in the case of a number of practices in cur 
A GREAT EDITOR raulum planning seoms to contradict his rather 
clearly indicated point of view of the desirability of 
a problem solving approach in “a democratic cur 
riulum movement.” He makes excuses for some 
SAYS FAREWELL practices cited, where it would have been better not 
to name the «hoo! and give a critical evaluation of 
the practice. The discussion of the resource units 
HARRY D. KITSON presents his final issue centers around writing the unit, not the use of it 
although curriculum is defined in terms of pupils 
of the Journal which under his hand has at experiences. He seems to leave the reader rather 
pustled about whether or not objectives need to be 
tained internationa’ retnown and respect stated in behavioral terms. Consequently, there is 
not a clear-cut distinction between an experience 
Read his memorable An Editor Says Fare centered approach and a subject-centered approach 
: to curriculum development. The person who favors 
tas ok for a brilliant select f art developing a course of study with a topical outline 
which he teaches as information to be learned can 
find solace here (p. typo) as well as the person who 
issue. Scheduled t y the new . firmly believes in a problems approac h 
Although it is suggested that the soundest place to 
sequent begin currmulum study is with the “live wire prob 
lems of the shool,” the fact that two chapters are 
devoted to written guides and resource units implies 
the rmportance of beginning curriculum study with 
those activities It ts doubtful whether the book. as 
a result. will forward the practice of starting with 
the teachers own pressing problems The discussion 
of organization for study has the same implication, 
od q | PATIONS for it seems to pount toward system wide rather than 
individual building study 


The Vocational Guidance Journal Fo 


Director of Curriculum Center 


niveruty of Connectucut 


$4.50 year $5.00 foreign Personality and Youth, by P. 
Dubuque, lowa: William Brown Co., 
1O49 478 pages, 


THE NATIONAL V TIONAL This book is designed for classes in psychology 


and sxial living at ligh «xheol and junior-college 


GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION level. It is written in simple language and deals 
with real problems understanding one’s self, how 
1424 14th Street. a gex! personality is developed, maintaining pet 
eal and miegrity, problems of vouth 
Washington 6, D.C. character and igion in a mexdern world, and per 
sonality and the wellare of society 


It is hard to read this book without becoming 


absorbed in it It is thought provoking The stuff 
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THE SOUTH’S LEADING 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 


Now in the 28th Year of Publication 


The PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published bi- 


monthly by the Faculty of George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Articles by leading educators present in each issue representative 
views in the general field of Education. 
The Booknotes Section, a budgeted selection of professional and 
cultural books for the teacher's library, is particularly useful to 


librarians, teachers, and school administrators 


Sample copy sent on request 
Subscription price $3.00 the year 


Address 


PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 


In writing advertisers please mention Cisamine House 
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64 The Crearinc House 


Micks in the cortex. There has been a veritable 
flood of books on personality development in the 
past Glteen years, but this books stands out as one 
of the best of the lot 

Two features which catch the eve are those on 
the prevention of nervous disorders and the con 
tribution that religion and morals can make to 
the development of individual integrity and social 
harmony. These are especially valuable contribuuons 
for there are few discussions on these topics avail 
able to students, and those available are not too 
geod: 

As an illustration of treatment, Chapter Four on 
“How Do We Become Socially Adjusted?” considers 
the following problems: Why people should like 
us, how to get them to like us, peychological basis of 
friendships, the emotional nature of social relations 
and roads to popularity 

Personality and Youth is edited, complete 
with suggestions to students and teachers 
outlines, questions for discussion, and 
student activities 

Two of my adolescent friends read the book 
avidly. Lots of others will, tw. Adults and ado 
lescents should learn a lot from it. Take a look 

Wittam 
New York University 


topical 
suggested 


Pamphlets Received 

You end Your Health, by |. Rosweta Gati acura, 
M.D. Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc, 
1950. 48 pages, 6o cents 

Sources of Free and Inexpensive Materials in Health 
Education—An Annotated List, compiled and 
evaluated by Watooe under the guid 
ance of Joun M. Mickeison. Philadelphia, Pa: 
Curriculum Laboratory, Division of Secondary 
Education, Temple University. 19 pages, 25 cents 

To Clarify Our Problems: A Guide w Role- 
Playing, by Ciame and Oscas 
Tancov. Chicago: Anti-Defamation League of 
B Nai BRith, to cents. 

Help at Last for Cerebral Palsy, by 
Tavion. New York: Public 
199° Pages. 20 cents 

The Educational System of the Somet Union, bv 

Moos New Vork 

of American Soviet Friendship. 64 pages, 25 cents 


Fucene J 
Affairs Committee, 


National Council 

Brituh Labor as Government and as Opposition, 
by Haeey W New York: League for 
Industrial Democracy, 1949. 98 pages, 25 cents 

What Employers Want, by Janes C. Woarny. Chi 
cago: Science Research Associates, 1g50. 48 pages. 
oconts 


SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
offers 


USEFUL AND TIMELY REFRINTS 
for teachers of the sciences and mathematics 


WHAT IS SCIENTIFIC METHOD? 


ATOMIC ENERGY; A ascience assembly lecture, illustrated 
ATOMIC ENERGY, A play in three scenes 

MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS FROM ATOMIC SCIENCE 
SOME WARTIME DEVELOPMENTS IN CHEMISTRY, 48 pp. 
RADIOACTIVE ISOTOPES, a science assembly lecture 
WONDERS OF SCIENCE, a scientific assembly program 


COMPUTATIONS WITH APPROXIMATE NUMBERS 

THE MATHEMATICS OF GAMBLING 

MOTION PICTURES FOR ELEMENTARY SCIENCE (1949) 

NEW EMPHASES IN MATHEMATICAL EDUCATION, bibliographies (1949) 
A STUDENT'S APPROACH TO MECHANICS 

YOUTH OPENS THE DOOR TO CANCER CONTROL, bibliographies (1949) 


Payment must accompany orders for reprints 


SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
P.0. Bex 408, Oak Park, 


bab 


In writing ficase menfrom Cal 


DEMOCRACY WILL BE 


SAVED IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Make your school outstanding as 
an experience in “happy, profitable 


working-together'’ 


Give your students and teachers these helps 


PROGRAMS—-Current thought of leaden 

in the field of democratic group activities. 

SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assembly program for 
each weet of the school year. 

CLASS PLAYS—Help in selecting ond steging dre- 
matic productions. 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS—Directions for the swe- 
cemful guidence of school groups. 

FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Suggestions for financ- 
mg stucent functions. 

ATHLETICS—News and ideas on late developments 
m untramural end interscholestic sports. 

DEBATE—Both sides of the current high school de- 
bete question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUBS—instructions and aids in the 
directing of school clubs of all types. 

HOME ROOMS—ideas and plans for educative 
home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS—Devices for stimulating 
loyalty end schoo! spirt. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Guidence in the pro- 
duction of school newspeper and yearbook. 

PARTIES AND BANQUETS—Suggestions for edu- 
cative and wholesome social! activities. 

STUDENT GOVERNMENT—Sound direction im the 
development of student sense of respons bility. 
ment, powt systems, etc. 


Each month Schoo! Activities will bring you timely material by 


authorities in these fields. 


Subscription price $3.00 
Subscribe now! 


School Activities 


1515 LANE STREET 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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throughout the 
MAGRUDER'S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN (950 
of the Social ‘estan. The WORKBOOK Ow 


The Netione! Leeder the of 
metes world most pur posetul 


teaches to understand and ate the democretc 
wey of WORKBOOK ond Teacher’ Mansel. 


HUGHES’ TODAY'S PROBLEMS 
ond Teachers’ 
GREER'S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
course in home economcs covering off features of 
a“ 1950 Edition, with off the most recent discoveries. 
end GREER'S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
STEIN'S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC Teachers 
Anewer 
EDGERTON MATHEMATICS SERIGS 
A GEOMETRIES 
STEIN'S REFRESHER WORKBOOK IN ARITHMETIC tor Grades 7 


is the most comprehensive end best organized prectice boot WORKBOOKS ana 
Please write for detailed information on any of these books 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston 8 New York 16 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dalles | Sen Francisco § 


EDUCATION For TODAy’s WorLD 
2. LESS THAN TWO CENTS School executives and teachers alike are interested in integreted courses 
in the general subjects of Social Studies, Science, Mathematics, and Eng- 
lish. These four main topics are the theme of descriptive folders which we : 
found a condensed list covering in these foer main subjects. 
other subjects are important means of broadening yeung 
The following list of textbooks will provide the best of instrec- 
THE SCHOOL DOLLAR | tice to train young pupils to be ‘citizens. 
WUL PROVIDE NEW These books are of handy size, convenient for home for study. 
THROUGHOUT Our cut shows the small fraction of needed to furnich fresh, 
new textbooks 
STULL-HATCH POSTWAR GEOGRAPHIES, NEW EDITIONS 
VAN CLEEPS GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY ERODE AND DENNY'S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 
Polar ond Objective TESTS to accompany the above, with Teacher’ Key. 
TIONAL 
MEADES SETTER ENGLISH |, fl, AND WV RELATIONS 
CARPENTER AND WOOD'S OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES CF 
SMALL TOS, HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
Teachers eowels The most cotortel Brology 


